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<3)AVID COPPERFIELD” 
i. was a shaplier- book than 
any that Diekens:had yet 
written, or, for that matter, 
than any hé was yet to 

ee write; though “ Hard 
Times,” “ A Tale of. Two Cities,” and “ Great 
Expectations” all had more form than his 
other novels. In fact, he seems to have done 
most of his best in “ David® Gopperfield,” and 
least of his worst. He set-Himself to repre- 
sent life as the hero lived it and witnessed 
it,-and the.terms of his intention were such 
that he could: not always stray yery wide of 
it. In spite of his Gothi¢ tendency to gro- 
tesque and monstrous deéeoration, he did 
something primarily structural for once; and 
though certain parts of the work were over- 
laid with adventitious and impertinent epi- 
sodes, it was not weakened by them. It comes 
together in the retrospect; it does not strag- 
gle about or tumble apart; one can really re- 
eall it as a whole. The characters obey the 
law of the comprehensive yet coherent story, 
and have an uncommon logic and unity. 
They are sometimes, of course, personifica- 
tions of this or that quality, this or that pro- 
pensity; but very often they are persons, and 
very real persons. 

















I 
Dora Spenlow is as little dependent upon 
any mechanical means for recognition as 
much more important conceptions of Dick- 
ens’s, though when it comes to importance, I 
do not know why she should not be consider- 
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ed important,:if ‘in art the question is. not of 
what the thing is, but-how the thing is done. 
Perhaps the satural exuberance of Dicketis 
is less unnatural in the affair of- young dove 
than it is in other matters, and-certainly. it is 
less offensive; one is willing. to stand it, 
though always with the doubt whether a sense 
of the rapture-and the bliss could not have 
been as perfectly imparted in saner terms. 
Still, it is all very sweet, and essentially it is 
all very true. The ideritity of Dora is admir- 
ably preserved; with comparatively little in- 
sistence upon the trick of her, she is kept 
vividly present ; and she is herself quite to the 
end. To be sure, there is a measure of make- 
believe required; you are expected to sup- 
pose that a human creature, capable of being 
taught polite accomplishments, of playing a 
part in soeiety, and of imagining self-devo- 
tion in love and marriage, can be otherwise 
rather less than a child; but women are of 
all impossible kinds, and perhaps Dora is of 
as possible a sort as some others. The charm 
of her does not cease with courtship; after 
her marriage she is more intoxicating, to the 
reader at least, than before; and though one 
may have known her for forty years—it is 
nearer fifty years,in a certain case—the charm 
does not stale. The tragicomedy of their 
young housekeeping is as funny as ever, and 
the comitragedy of David’s attempts to turn 
Dora to any serious account, as sad. The 
humor of it all is very lovely, but is so per- 
vasive and so diffused in the storyrthat it can 
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passage; and I think that the following pas- 
sage is merely as well as another. It pre- 
sents the scene between David and Dora 
when, after his aunt has lost her money, he 
goes to tell her, and release her, if she wishes, 
from her engagement. 

“Dora came to the drawing-room door to 
meet me; and Jip came scrambling out, 
tumbling over his own growls, under the im- 
pression that I was a bandit; and we al! three 
went in, as happy and loving as could be. I 
soon carried desolation into the bosom of our 
joys—not that I meant to do it, but that I 
was so full of the subject—by asking Mora, 
without the smallest preparation, if she could 
love a beggar? My pretty, little startled 
Dora! Her only association with the word 
was a yellow face and a night-can, or a pair 
of crutches, or a wooden leg, or a dog with a 
decanter-stand in his mouth, or something 
of that kind; and she stared at me with the 
most delightful wonder. ‘ How can you ask 
me anything so foolish?’ pouted Dora. ‘ Love 
a beggar!’ ‘Dora, my own dearest!’ said I. 
‘7 am a beggar!’ ‘How can you be such a 
silly thing,’ replied Dora, slapping my hand, 
‘as to sit there, telling such stories? Ill 
make Jip bite you! I declare I'll make Jip 
bite you!’ said Dora, shaking her curls, ‘ if 
you are so ridiculous.’ But I looked so seri- 
ous, that Dora left off shaking her curls, and 
laid her trembling little hand upon my shoul- 
der, and first looked seared and anxious, and 
then began to ery.... Then I told her, with 
my arms clasped round her, how I loved her, 
so dearly, and so dearly; how I felt it right 
to offer to release her from her engagement, 
because now I was poor.... ‘Is your heart 
mine still, dear Dora? said I, rapturously, for 
I knew by her clinging to me that it was. 
‘Oh, yes!’ cried Dora. ‘ Oh, yes, it’s all yours. 
Oh, don’t be dreadful! J dreadful! To 
Dora! ‘Don’t talk about being poor, and 
working hard!’ said Dora, nestling closer to 
me. I drew a picture of our frugal home, 
made independent by my labor—sketching in 
the little house I had seen at Highgate, and 
my aunt in her room upstairs. ‘I am not 
dreadful now, Dora?’ said I tenderly. ‘ Oh, 
no, no!’ cried Dora. ‘ But I hope your aunt 
will keep her own room a good deal! And I 
hope she’s not a scolding old thing!’.... ‘ My 
love, no. Perseverance and strength of char- 
acter will enable us to bear much worse 
things.’ ‘But I haven’t got any strength at 
all,’ said Dora, shaking her curls. ‘ Have I, 


Jip? Oh, do kiss Jip, and be agreeable!’ It 
was impossible to resist kissing Jip, when she 
held him up tc me for that purpose, putting 
her own bright, rosy little mouth into kissing 
form, as she directed the operation, which 
she insisted should be performed symmetrical- 
ly, on the centre of his nose. I did as she 
bade me—rewarding myself afterwards for 
my obedience—and she charmed me out of 
my graver character for I don’t know how 
long. ‘ But, Dora, my beloved!’ said I, at last 
resuming it; ‘I was going to mention some- 
thing.... If you will sometimes think—not 
despondingly, you know; far from that!— 
but if you will sometimes think—just to en- 
courage yourself—that you are engaged to a 
poor man—’ ‘Don’t, don’t! Pray don’t?’ 
cried Dora. ‘It’s so very dreadful.’ ” 

All this is very pretty and very winning. 
But one is aware, as one reads, of joining in 
the make-believe; one knows that given these 
very characters, in that very situation, it 
would not have happened just so; though if 
it had happened so upon the stage, it would 
have been delightful, and would have seemed 
very lifelike. 

II 

When it is a question of Little Emily and 
her betrayal in the same story, or of Agnes 
Wickfield, and her long tacit love for David, 
the affair is still farther from nature. The 
part which each of these is foreed to play 
limits her to the expression of a single intcn- 
tion of the author, without regard to the com- 
plexity of motive, the contrariety of action, 
recognizable in every human being. It is 
happily not possible that a girl like Agnes, 
however good and high, shall patiently see the 
man she loves give himself to another wo- 
man, and live in tender sisterly friendship 
with the wife till she dies, and then inherit 
the husband with the confession that she has 
always loved him... This is not only impos- 
sible, but love being the simple, selfish, honest 
thing it is, the pretence is odious, and even re- 
pulsive. Neither is it credible that a girl like 
Emily, all humility, all sincerity, all unself- 
ishness, shall become the prey of her pure 
love for her seducer. Without some alloy of 
vanity, of duplicity, of self-love in her it can- 
not happen, and never did happen since wo- 
man began to stoop to folly. To have made 
Agnes and Emily without the defects of their 
qualities is to have made them half-natures, 
half-persons, and esthetically altogether in- 
ferior to such whole natures, whole persons as 
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Dora and as Rosa Dartle. There is more 
truth, there is more true art, in Rosa’s out- 
burst of furious and revengeful hate against 
Emily because she has loved Steerforth, than 
in all the long-drawn tragedy of Emily’s be- 
trayal. 

Rosa Dartle is the second of the deadly- 
haughty heroines whom Dickens first discov- 
ered or invented in Edith Dombey, and whom 
he elaborated to the last degree in Lady Ded- 
lock, who is, more than any one else, the hero- 
ine of “ Bleak House.” She is a tremendous- 
lv effective figure, as she is seen against the 
background of her mysterious past, with the 
shadow of a guilty love dimly present in it, 
and in the foreground the offspring of that 
love,the journalizing Esther Summerson, for- 
ever gelatinously quivering on the verge of 
discovering her secret, but withheld by her 
mother’s pride and shame. Till the curtain 
is rung down you abandon yourself to the 
luxury of the illusion, the transport of the 
make-believe; but when you have got on your 
rubbers and overcoat, and found your um- 
brella,and the ushers are beginning to flap the 
seats up and to look for missing articles on 
the floor, Lady Dedlock has already ceased to 
convince, and you are aware of her washing 
the paint off in the dressing-room. 

There is vastly more reality in Mrs. Lou 
3ounderby in “ Hard Times,” but the prob- 
abilities are in favor of her going off with 
James Harthouse, rather than of her taking 
refuge in her father’s house from both her 
husband and her lover. In this novel, as in 
all the fiction of its author, the means of any 
effect to be accomplished are so far beyond 
the requisite that one is inclined to ask with 
the Irishman challenged to astonishment at 
the prodigious fall of water, at Niagara, 
“ What’s to hinder it?’ There is a glut of 
material, ethical, emotional, economic, and 
political,in “ Hard Times,” of which the mor- 
al that you must not leave fancy and af- 
fection out of life, enforces itself by the mere 
statement; and the wonder would be that any- 
thing less happens than could possibly hap- 
pen. Yet in spite of this plethora, the book 
has more affinity with the actual world than 
most other novels of Dickens. He bears on, 
he rubs in here, as always, as everywhere; he 
never could hold his hand, and we of the gen- 
eration who adored him must have been thick- 
skinned and coarse-fibred beyond all present 
imagination, not to have felt it a heavy afflic- 
tion. We did not feel it such; every repeated 


pressure lulled and delighted us; and there 
was no make-believe too frantically impossi- 
ble for us to join in. In “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” where Lucie Manette passes for the 
heroine, we worshipfully accepted the atro- 
cious and abominable notion of Sidney Car- 
ton seeking to be guillotined in place of the 
husband of the woman he loves. In “ Great 
Expectations,” we eagerly agreed to the prop- 
osition of a woman, defeated of marriage, and 
keeping all her life long her bridal-rcom in 
the decaying appointments of her wedding- 
day, who, against her own will, perverted and 
poisoned the nature of her adopted daughter, 
but not so finally that Estella (who passes for 
the heroine of the story) does not give herself 
in true love to the boyish lover of her child- 
hood. 

It would be injustice as gross as these ri- 
diculous fables to pretend that they were all, 
or more than the beginning, or a very small 
part of either story. The sorcery which 
wrought the preposterous ends was of such a 
force somehow, that a world lived by it in ev- 
ery book: not the world of men and women 
we know, but a world of characteristics, of 
propensities, of purposes singly impersonated 
and active to a single end; and in all these 
and around them was accumulated such vast 
wealth of action and situation that to refuse 
it was to leave one’s self poorer than one could 
well afford to be. 

Probably so long as any fiction can last that 
of Dickens will remain a monument of the 
contemporary excess alike in author and in 
reader. It will stand like some vast fantastic 
structure, left aside by the course of art, and 
visited by the curious student of our century 
with amaze for the age that could have found 
it beautiful, but not without a certain awe for 
the mighty talent which reared it with such 
unbridled strength in obedience to the forces 
which animated the long revolt of romanti- 
cism against the classical conventions. The 
revolution must waste with fire and sword, 
but its works are not the patterns and the 
examples of after-time: these will always be 
the things done in the serene veracity which 
is the sole law of beauty, and lord of all moods 
and times. We need not totally condemn the 
mistaken achievements of a false taste in an 
age of debauched ideals; and the criticism of 
Dickens which denied him great power and 
great deed in fiction would be more dishonest 
than his worst faking. But in his fiction 
there is never the open air, never the light of 
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day, always the air of the theatre, always the 
light of the lamps. It is not to be supposed 
that he knew this, or that he wittingly 
wrought to the effect he produced. But the 
convention of his fiction was really the man 
himself; it was the make-believe by which, 
as an artist, he lived. In its glamour he was 
learning to the last to do his sort of things 
better and better, to fasten the theatre more 
firmly, in tragedy, melodrama, comedy and 
broad farce, around the spectator, and to 
make him share his own illusion that it was 
life. 

I have spoken of “A Tale of Two Cities” 
and “Great Expectations” before “ Little 
Dorrit,” but they followed in order of time 
that far more characteristic romance, and 
they were followed by “ Our Mutual Friend,” 
in which Dickens was still more himself again. 
Their heroines were sufficiently unconvincing 
as to their womanhood, but they were not so 
entirely, so angelically sexless as Little Dor- 
rit, in the long elaboration of whom Dickens 
returned in greater force than before to his 
falsest note. Fortunately, however, Little 
Dorrit had a selfish sister, vulgar, ungrateful 
worldly, but not so very bad, according to her 
lights; and therefore the novel has a genuine 
heroine. There is uncommon reason as well 
as logic in the conception of Fanny Dorrit, 
and in her Dickens has come near portraying, 
on a certain low level, a real woman. A bal- 
let-dancer when we first know her, in the days 
when her father seems destined to die in a 
debtor’s prison, she lives to be a lady of fash- 
ion, and wins a high place in the world by 
those gifts for winning a man with more 
money than brains, which it would be unfit 
to call arts. In fact, Fanny Dorrit, for all 
the blame cast upon her, is a very honest crea- 
ture in her way, with a conscience which she 
keeps clean after a fashion of her own; and 
when the rich Mrs. Merdle, whose weak- 
witted son by her first husband Fanny has 
captured, makes a cogent appeal to her, she 
means to give him up and abide by her bar- 
gain. The famous scene of their final inter- 
view in which she makes Little Dorrit parti- 
cipate as the representative of her family, is 
as characteristic of Dickens’s later manner as 
anything in Dickens’s work, and subordinate- 
ly it is very characteristic of Fanny. 

In “Our Mutual Friend” there are again 
two sister heroines; but as the better of these 
is never so insufferably good as Dickens’s 
other good girls, Bella Wilfer is a very good 


heroine. She has a most preposterous part 
to play, as the ward of the rich Boffin, who 
pretends to be a wicked miser in order to test 
her, and find whether she is a selfish world- 
ling or not; and as the beloved of John Rokce- 
smith, who maintains a long disguise, to make 
sure, as the poor secretary of the pseudo-bad 
Boftin, that she loves him for himself. But 
she remains, superior to all this absurdity, a 
charming, natural girl, not without faults, 
but humaner on account of them, and sweeter 
and dearer, at least to the reader. Her rela- 
tions to her vixenish sister Lavinia, to her 
majestic shrew of a mother, and to her poor 
little persecuted cherub of a father, are all 
most amusingly substantialized, and if her re- 
lations to her lover are left somewhat more 
shadowy, that is because of the utter impossi- 
bility of the situation, which denies him any- 
thing like true character. She quarrels with 
Boffin, as he and Rokesmith mean she shall, 
about his pseudo-bad treatment of Rokesmith, 
and in leaving the house of her rich protec- 
tors, to return home with her father, she en- 
gages herself to marry Rokesmith. He comes 
home with her and her father as far as the 
gate, where they are delivered over tc Mrs. 
Wilfer, Lavinia and her young man, George 
Sampson, and welcomed with a mystified and 
icy grandeur to the family supper table by 
Mrs. Wilfer, who fears that after “ Mr. Bof- 
fin’s board” a “cold neck of mutton and a 
lettuce ” will seem meagre fare to Bella. But 
Bella disperses the mystery, and heroically 
backed by her father, tells why she has come 
home. 

“*T hope you are not sorry to see me, Ma 
dear,’ kissing her; ‘and I hope you are not 
sorry to see me, Lavvy,’ kissing her too; ‘ and 
as I notice the lettuce Ma mentioned, on the 
table, I'll make the salad.’ Bella playfully 
setting herself about the task, Mrs. Wilfer’s 
impressive countenance followed her with 
glaring eyes, presenting a combination of the 
once popular sign of the Saracen’s Head, with 
a piece of Dutch clock-work.... The cherub 
not presuming to address so tremendous an 
object, transacted her supper through the 
agency of a third person, as ‘ Mutton to your 
Ma, Bella, my dear;’ and ‘ Lavvy, I dare say 
your Ma would take some lettuce if you were 
to put it on her plate.’ Mrs. Wilfer’s manner 
of receiving those viands was marked by pet- 
rified absence of mind; in which state, like- 
wise, she partook of them, occasionally laying 
down her knife and fork, as saying within 
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her own spirit, ‘What is this I am doing? 
and glaring at one or other of the party, as 
if in indignant search of information.... 
Miss Lavinia....made a dash at her stately 
parent now, with the greatest impetuosity. 
* Ma, pray don’t sit staring at me in that in- 
tensely aggravating manner! If you see a 
black on my nose, tell me so; if you don’t, 
leave me alone.’ ‘Do you address Me in those 
words? said Mrs. Wilfer. ‘Do you pre- 
sume?’ ‘ Don’t talk about presuming, Ma, for 
goodness’ sake. A girl who is old enough to 
be engaged, is quite old enough to object to 
be stared at as if she was a Clock.... I am 
not going to be eyed as if J had come from 
the Boffins’, and sit silent under it. I am not 
going to have George Sampson eyed as if he 
had come from the Boffins’, and sit silent under 
it. If Pa thinks proper to be eyed as if he 
had come from the Boffins’ also, well and good. 
I don’t choose to. And I won’t!’ Lavinia’s 
engineering having made this crooked open- 
ing at Bella, Mrs. Wilfer strode into it. ‘ You 
rebellious spirit! You mutinous child! Tell 
me this, Lavinia. If, in violation of your 
mother’s sentiments, you had condescended to 
allow yourself to be patronized by the Boffins, 
and if you had come from those halls of 
slavery— ‘ That’s mere nonsense, Ma,’ said 
Lavinia. ‘ How!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilfer, with 
sublime severity. ‘ Halls of slavery, Ma, is 
mere stuff and nonsense,’ returned the un- 
moved Irrepressible.... Bella rose and said, 
‘Good-night, dear Ma. I have had a tiring 
day, and I'll go to bed.’ This broke up the 
agreeable party. Mrs. Wilfer, washing her 
hands of the Boffins, went to bed after the 
manner of Lady Macbeth; and R. W. was left 
alone among the dilapidations of the supper 
table, in a melancholy attitude. But, a light 
footstep roused him from his meditations, and 
it was Bella’s. Her pretty hair was hanging 
all about her, and she had tripped down soft- 
ly, brush in hand, and barefoot, to say good- 
night to him. ‘My dear, you most unques- 
tionably are a lovely woman,’ said the cherub, 
taking up a tress in his hand. ‘ Look here, 
sir” said Bella; ‘when your lovely woman 
marries, you shall have that piece if you like, 
and she'll make you a chain of it. Would you 
prize that remembrance of the dear creature? 
‘Yes, my precious.’ ‘Then you shall have it 
if you’re good, sir. I am sorry, very sorry, 
dearest Pa. to have brought home all this 
trouble.’ ‘My pet,’ returned her father, in 
the simplest good faith, ‘don’t make yourself 


uneasy about that. It really is not worth 
mentioning, because things at home would 
have taken pretty much the same turn any 
way. If your mother and sister don’t find 
one subject to get at times a little wearing 
on, they find another. We’re never out of a 
wearing subject, my dear, I assure you. I 
am afraid you find your old room with*Lavvy 
dreadfully inconvenient, Bella.’ ‘ No, IT don’t, 
Pa; I don’t mind. Why don’t I mind, do you 
think, Pa.... Because I am so thankful 
and so happy!’ Here she choked him until 
her long hair made him sneeze, and then she 
laughed until she made him laugh, and then 
she choked him again that they might not be 
overheard. ‘ Listen, sir,’ said Bella. ‘ Your 
lovely woman was told her fortune to-night 
on her way home. It won’t be a large for- 
tune, because if the lovely woman’s Intended 
gets a certain appointment that he hopes to 
get soon, she will marry on a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. But that’s at first, and 
even if it should never be more, the lovely wo- 
man will make it quite enough. But that’s 
not all, sir. In the fortune there’s a certain 
fair man—a little man, the fortune-teller said 
—who it seems, will always find himself nea: 
the lovely woman, and will always have kept, 
expressly for him, such a peaceful corner in 
the lovely woman’s little house as never was. 
Dear Pa, the lovely woman means to look for- 
ward to this fortune that has been told for 
her, so delightfully, and to cause it to make 
her a much better lovely woman than she 
ever has been yet. What the little fair man 
is expected to do, sir, is to look forward to it 
also, by saying to himself when he is in dan- 
ger of being over-worried, “ I see land at last!” 
‘I see land at last!’ repeated her father. 
‘ There’s a dear Knave of Wilfers!’ exclaimed 
Bella; then putting out her small white bare 
foot, ‘ That’s the mark, sir. Come to the 
mark. Put your boot against it. We keep 
to it together, mind! Now, sir, you may kiss 
the lovely woman before she runs away, so 
thankful and so happy. Oh yes, fair little 
man, so thankful and so happy!’ ” 

It is all of stage quality, but it is very 
sweet, as to Bella and her father, and very 
amusing as to Lavinia and her mother. If it 
were only on the stage as well as of it, we 
should cry out over its truth to nature; and 
as it is, why should we quarrel with it? We 
understand the conditions on which Dickens 
was able to work his miracles; and it is ac- 
curate to say that what he did was largely and 
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loosely inclusive of life rather than exclusive 
of it. The impersonation of a quality or a 
propensity was misrepresentative only so far 
as it was single. Human nature is never sin- 
gle; it is warm as well as cold; it is light as 
well as dark; it is noble as well as ignoble; 
it is good as well as bad; and, in view of this 
fact, his one-sided types are not characters. 
Sut having got this well in mind, we can al- 
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low for the truth that is in them, and permit 
ourselves the pleasure they can give, without 
treason to a clearer ideal. When, now and 
then, as in Dora Spenlow, and yet more dis- 
tinctly in Bella Wilfer, he creates a figure 
with something like the living woman’s moral 
complexity, we have a glimpse of the great 
possibilities to which a clearer conception of 
his art would have enlarged him. 
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This is to you like any other day? 


Rose dawn, white noon, and evening lit with stars, 


And in high heaven a glimpse of golden bars, 


Set down for those who shall go home that way. 


To me this is a day so set apart 


By memory and sorrow that I sit 


With eyes that brim at the mere thought of it, 


And all the loneliness it brought my heart. 
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THE CHILD’S SENSE OF HUMOR 


BY MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


TO A GENTLEMAN WHO WRITES THAT 





<7] EAR SIR,—You write me that 

i your child appears to be abso- 
lutely wanting in a sense of 
humor; you ask whether I do 
not consider this a lack great- 
ly to be deplored, and you beg 
me to suggest some remedy for what you fear 
may prove a serious handicap to his possibili- 
ties of happiness in after-life. Your letter 
interests me much. While many grown per- 
sons have saddened me by their deliberate 
preference for viewing all things of earth 
and heaven through a veil of gloom, I never 
yet have met a child who had not his own 
peculiar notion of a joke. The advice you 
seek, accordingly, I am not qualified to give; 
and in any event, as advice is the one man- 
made medicine in which I find myself wholly 
without belief, in its stead let me throw out 
a few suggestive shafts from a quiverful of 
theories, on the fine uncertain chance that 
one may: hit the mark. 

The sense of humor is a variable feast, un- 
dergoing different forms in reference to race, 
individual, and society. If your little boy 
fails to respond with his tribute of childish 
merriment to your parental joke, that, de- 
pressing as at times it must be to you, does 
not seem to me a matter about which to lie 
awake at nights, because, after all, dear 
Brutus, the fault may not be so much with 
the child as with the joke! If, however, little 
N. or M., as his catechismal name may be, 
never makes his own small, childish jests, 
never plays foolish tricks upon you, at which, 
by that same token, he expects you to laugh; 
if he never is mirthful, instinct with joyous- 
ness, with natural gayety of heart and the 
sunshine of vigorous young animal life and 
spirits—then indeed his condition is abnor- 
mal, or his environment all wrong, and you 
must find a speedy way to put him into a 
natural and smiling rapport with life. For 
laughter as a mere outlet for animal spirits 
is natural to man. Playfulness we share with 
our furred and feathered brethren, but the 
audible expression of mirth is monopolized by 
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man, the least natural of all the animals. It 
helps to differentiate him from the lower level 
of the monkey; it is one of the marks of his 
inferiority to the high spiritual gods. The 
fleshly deities of mythology play practical 
jokes on man, and laugh in their sleeves (or 
out of them!) at one another, and man re- 
venges himself on Jove, and some one is 
angry and some one laughs; but the mighty 
exponents of pure spirituality are throned 
high above all human drolling, because the 
jest which causes it always is founded on 
human frailty. Laughter arises from a light 
disturbance of the law; the heart of the deep 
is still; it only is on the surface that we be- 
hold the innumerable laughter of the sea! 
While he walks on the surface, then, till he 
has thrown aside the garments of the flesh 
and is ready to penetrate to the soul of the 
universe where all is law inviolate and calm 
supreme, it is natural, it is needful, for the 
human child to laugh. 

But before we take up the special case of 
little N. or M., let us unroll our chart and 
seek to find our bearings on the seas of mirth. 
Laughter, we agreed, is provoked by light 
disturbances of a prevailing law. A sense of 
humor, for our present purposes, may roughly 
be defined as a quick perception of incon- 
gruities, disproportions, or loss of equilibrium 
by which some one is discomfited (some one 
else, of course!) For the full ripe flavor of a 
juicy joke it is essential that the sense of pain 
and pity shall not be taxed, and it is equally 
necessary that some one—always some one 
else!—shall be made to suffer lightly, but 
appreciably, in his pocket or his pride. You 
walk into the market-place with your child’s 
cap upon your esteemed civic head, and the 
world notices the incongruity between the 
jaunty plumage of youth and the venerable 
status of your bald and bumpy pate—and 
laughs! You are known to be a millionaire, 
and you are seen to put a nickel into the Sab- 
bath tribute-plate; the world calculates the 
disproportion between your income and your 
tithe gift—and laughs! You fare proudly 
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forth upon a wintry day, a credit to your 
tailor—who, moreover, is not your creditor !— 
your soul clear, your mind conscious to it- 
self of right; you lose your balance, totter, 
fall—also let fall a monosyllable of which as 
a conscript father and a family man you are 
supposed to be as ignorant and unaware as 
are the choired seraphim; the world remarks 
the loss of physical and moral equilibrium— 
and laughs! And speaking of this lapse on 
your part, are you quite, quite sure that your 
little boy never has seen you thus tripping 
and -has chortled in his joy? Search your 
memory. Perhaps you have even spanked 
him on such an occasion for his disrespect in 
ridiculing poor papa! If so, blame only your- 
self that the lad has grown up a sadder, if a 
wiser, child! 





When these disproportions, incongruities, 
losses of poise, are transferred from crude 
objectivities into the abstract realm, the per- 
ception of their quality must needs be sub- 
tler, more refined; the nose for the jest keen- 
er, as the very sound of the laugh is more 
cultivated and pleasing to the ear. With 
such cultivation comes an inability to be 
amused by trivial jests, a growing impatience 
of a tedious one, which refinement costs many 
a man his reputation for a sense of humor. 
A friend or an enemy tells you a story. You 
have heard it before; you have heard it better 
told; oftenest your quick eye foresees the 
obvious point long before you are permitted 
to arrive at it. The element of surprise has 
been removed; the unnecessary verbiage has 
wearied you. Your perfunctory smile is 
merely a mechanical tribute to a hard-work- 
ed effort for your entertainment. You vote 
the would-be funny man a bore—and he de- 
scribes you as lacking in a sense of humor! 

Often, too, the manner of giving and tak- 
ing one’s jest establishes the humorous claim. 
The individual who laughs explosively at the 
silly eatch-word or the worn-out phrase which 
constitutes his repartee can count on a hand- 
some following. Weaker minds than his own 
he hypnotizes into rating him at his own 
comic valuation, while stronger ones are fain 
to smile from a sentiment of pity. Again, 
the dry-wittiest folk on the face of the globe 
are held up as reprobated criteria of dulness 
where the recognition of a joke is involved, 
because of their national habit of pulling a 
long countenance in token of their relish of 
jocundity. Such an instance came to the sur- 
face not long since. For a night a storm had 


held us in its terrors on open sea, playing 
pitch and toss with our craft till even the 
hardened were made to cry mercy, and the 
cocksure were laid low. Morning broke with 
a sweet calm, and the wit of the party, the 
inevitable man with an ungracious stock of 
anecdotes that take their origin in other 
people’s stomachs, held the deck, forgetting 
that he, too, as a professional humorist, had 
thrown up his job the night before! 

“A bride and groom,” he said, “ were 
crossing the Atlantic for their honey-moon. 
The weather was rough. The third day out 
the stewardess came to the groom as he lay 
moaning in his berth. ‘ Your bride ’—she en- 
deavored to break it gently to him— last 
night gave up the ghost, and now is rocked 
in the cradle of the deep!’ ‘ Well,’ was the 
languid answer, ‘ what of it? I can’t help it! 
Don’t bother me about it now!’” 

“Dear, dear!” mournfully exclaimed one 
of the two Scotch gentlemen who were being 
addressed—“ dear, dear! And, pray, who 
were the parrhties ?” 

Ever since that day the Boston lawyer has 
cited this as an instance of the humorous ob- 
tuseness of the Caledonian. And the Scoteh 
gentlemen did not even wait to get behind 
the wheel-house to deplore the jocose slack- 
ness of the New England mind. 

The mood in which a comic shaft finds us 
is an important factor in our appraisement of 
its quality. The man who goes to a foolish 
farce on pleasure, not of a very intelligent 
order, but still on pleasure bent, is apt to re- 
ceive aged and attenuated witticisms with a 
rapture that positively redeems them from 
inanity. Nay, more; the glee of his infec- 
tious chuckle communicates glee to those 
about him; he radiates an atmosphere of en- 
joyment that reaches across the foot-lights to 
the actors on the stage. Sympathetically, 
magnetically, these become aware that their 
efforts are meeting with an especial cordi- 
ality, to which they in turn still more heart- 
ily respond. Acted upon by the warmer 
touch from the stage, the dead level of the 
audience, too, is quickened, and a mediocre 
performance becomes almost a brilliant one, 
simply because a single, ordinary individual 
started by being pleased! But the same in- 
dividual may again witness the same play, 
but this time under adverse circumstances— 
as when, for instance, an incipient attack of 
grippe has felled him with the poison of its 
melancholy—and nothing in farce or fun can 
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reach his plight; not even Sothern as Lord 
Chumley could make him laugh! 

Again, much that passes popular muster 
as ludicrous is merely foreign, and not in- 
trinsically funny. A Polynesian gentleman 
wears a nose-ring, and we dispose of him by 
calling him a savage. But let,say,a President 
of the United States remove from his finger 
the ring he wears in memory of his first wife, 
and place it in his ear—a far better haven 
for the trinket than the Executive hand!— 
and how the world would smile! Again, let 
him remove it from his ear and promote it 
to his nostril—not a bad choice for a man 
who is used to see rings under his very nose! 
—and how the world would laugh! 

Always, it is to be remembered, the first 
impulse of the mob is to deride, to stone, 
that which it cannot understand. A man 
takes off his coat to avoid a heat-stroke, and, 
though his remaining garments be suitable 
and seemly, the mob hoots at him for no bet- 
ter reason than that he has stepped out of 
the beaten track. When a million men have 
followed his excellent example, the man who 
continues to swathe himself in heavy shroud- 
ings will be the new object of derision, and 
that not because the world reads him for the 
fool he is, but because he differs in appear- 
ance from his fellow-men! Always a few 
souls have to be pilloried, to be served up for 
the world’s mockery, before that same world 
can advance one hair’s-breadth in the march 
of common-sense! 

On the other hand, often by sheer momen- 
tum, an organized body can effect a move- 
ment that is radically humorous, without e’er 
exciting merriment. Crossing Washington 
Bridge, not long since, the passer-by beheld a 
band of ladies, the majority of them spec- 
tacled, all with lofty, purposeful brows and 
extremely short skirts, walking goose-step, in 
concerted action, skipping, as to the legs, 
like lambkins, and pirouetting as if the souls 
of the Pilgrim Fathers were reincarnate in 
ballet-girls. And the rabble looked open- 
mouthed, and overawed. Not a school-child 
relaxed its risorius; not a street arab ven- 
tured on a gibe. Conviction in an organized 
bulk had vanquished them! 

And now, after this brief survey of humor 
in general, let us take up the dolorous case of 
little N. or M. How can we cheer his lot? 
How, without letting him see our machinery, 
can we win him to abandoned mirth? By 
what laborious processes of education shall 


he be trained to laugh intelligently, spon- 
taneously, at the right time? Let us think. 
I had almost said, let us pray! 

Health is an essential to gayety. Is the 
child well? Is the little body free from ache 
or pain’ Are its clothes fashioned solely for 
its comfort, without a tacit reference to your 
neighbor’s watchful eye? 

Material environment is a powerful acces- 
sory to joy. Is the child’s environment as 
cheerful as your circumstances permit? Has 
the nursery an attractive paper, a few bright 
pictures, on its walls? Do its windows front 
the rising sun / 

Moral environment has everything to do 
with the sunshine of the heart. Is the 
child’s moral atmosphere wholesome, sweet ? 
Has its nurse a goodly personality, a kind 
disposition, a pleasant countenance? Is the 
child made enough of, as every young thing 
should be till it is sure of its welcome into 
the life on whose threshold it stands with 
wondering eyes, bewildered feet, uncertain 
whether to go back into the infinite from 
which it has so newly come, or lift the latch 
and pass on, into the world’s spacious corri- 
dors? Is it made enough of, and yet not so 
over-much of that it becomes to itself and to 
others an obnoxious little prig? 

Love is a mighty stimulus to laughter. Has 
the child a natural outlet for its natural af- 
fections? Is it bidden to bestow caresses on 
uncaressable relations, and taught by sad 
routine to render tribute to its Cesars, and 
to love its duty, parents, and its God? Or is 
Love the first law of your relation to it? 
Does it pass the hours “ fretted by sallies of 
its mother’s kisses, with light upon it from 
its father’s eyes ”? 

Companionship is requisite to mirth. Has 
the child playmates of its own decade with 
whom to match its strength in tricks and 
tyranny; with whom to fight, make up, en- 
joy? The old need the young, as the young 
need the old, but the child reared among 
grown-up folk has an elderly tone to its laugh 
that carries with it a certain pathos. Youth 
has a corner in the land of mirth from which 
maturity long since has walked away. Give 
the child a young playmate; give it a puppy- 
dog to frolic with if you would hear it laugh! 

Work, occupation, the use of tools, are in- 
centives to the sense of joy. Let the child 
make mud pies, build fortresses, dig, and 
plant and tend growing things. Encourage 
him to learn the way in which the world’s 
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work is done. Can you not see the Child 
Jesus, with serious brow, playing with the 
sweet-smelling shavings in the carpenter’s 
shop in Nazareth? Can you not hear His 
gleeful laugh as the good Joseph guides His 
infant hands upon the plane? 

But all this concerns itself with the trick 
of laughter, with the habit of joy. The in- 
tellectual apprehension of humor is another 
matter. It may be that your child’s intelli- 
gence is prophetic, and that he perceives the 
colossal joke of life before wontedness has 
made him so callous that he can bear to smile! 
The child may have found us out! Already 
he may realize that he is in a world where 
charity is preached and usury condoned. His 
eye may have spanned the yawning chasm 
between the standards we uphold and the 
lives we lead. He may have offset our de- 
nunciations of the Chinese as barbarians for 
stunting their women’s feet, against our own 
approved fashion plates, that cramp the vital 
organs of our conscript mothers with far 
greater injury to the future of the race. Per- 
chance he may have beheld his mother kneel 
before an Easter altar, praying for the sav- 
ages, with the death of a bevy of song-birds 
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on her head!’ Possibly you conduct the child 
to the sanctuary where you return your week- 
ly thanks that you are not as other men are, 
driving behind horses whose tails are clipped 
or docked! If this is so, before you can con- 
scientiously expect your child to smile, go 
down on your knees and do penance, humbly 
seeking pardon of the horse you are not 
worthy to own, the child you are not fit to 
rear, and the God whom, by taking His de- 
fence from one of His helpless creatures you 
outrage and blaspheme! 

It may be, then, that your child’s sense of 
humor is too penetrating, too well developed, 
The supreme irony, the tremendous paradox 
of life have overwhelmed him. He simply 
cannot laugh. 

But let us earnestly hope not, and that it 
may not be so give him wholesome amuse- 
ments, give him all you can of childhood, and 
his sense of humor will awaken in its own 
good time. Give him his Santa Claus and all 
the dear old fables and illusions which, after 
all, are but metaphors for truths divine. 
Give him all you can of youth’s sweet heri- 
tage of joy. The world cannot afford to spare 
the innocent laughter of one child! 








WAITING 
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Arter these dragging months that crawl and creep, 


To see her face again 


Will be like the exquisiteness of sleep 


After long stress of pain. 
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Tinces ©/eather 


By MARY E. WILKINS 


AYLY above the tangled spangle of 
¢ the old-fashioned garden waved the 
prince’s-feather. It waved with a 
curious lack of yielding and pliability to the 
soft insinuations of the breeze, and seemed 
to remain long in its rigid incline almost as 
if the flower had been carven in rosy stone 
blown before some wind of the imagination. 
The prince’s-feather belonged to the order 
of amaranthine flowers which resist com- 
plete decay, being armed against it like 
porcupines with stiff panoplies of spikes. 
One coming down the street, peering over 
the garden-hedge of the Holding place, saw 
always first the prince’s-feather. There were 
fairer and sweeter flowers, but that came first 
in evidence, thrusting itself like a trumpet 
call of color above the mignonette, the sweet- 
Alyssum, the pinks, and the rest. Even the 
tall hollyhocks, being retired against the 
house wall, were eclipsed. The prince’s- 
feather seemed to overcap and lead the floral 
riot of midsummer with a harmless and worth- 
less, but unrivalled show and daring. 
The garden was in a hollow at the right of 
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the Holding house, which was very old, but 
had lately been improved and rejuvenated 
until it seemed disrespectful, to either its age 
or its youth, to remember its old corner-stones 
and sills, the drunken leanings and waverings 
of its doors and windows, the undulations of 
its floors, and the settling and shortening of 
its central chimney like aged man 
whose stature has decreased by years. Eu- 
gene Holding had suddenly become rich, and 
had restored the old place, throwing out like 
ostentatious excrescences of a new growth, 
porticos, bay-windows, and even a_ tower 
crowned with a cupola, on the corner toward 
the village square. 

Eugene was very young when he came home 
from the ¢ity where he had been employed, 
working his way up, for the fortunes of the 
family were at the lowest ebb, in a great 
machine factory owned by a distant kinsman 
of his mother. Immediately when he had ar- 
rived, the news spread that he had come into 
such a fortune that the working up was un- 
necessary, since the height was gained. 

One evening in May at sundown, young 
Eugene came riding into town on the driver’s 
seat of the stage-coach which plied between 
the village and the nearest railroad centre. 
Instead of the little hair-cloth trunk, like some 
small animal of an extinct species, with which 
he had gone away, two modern affairs of 
smooth leather were strapped on behind. As 
for Eugene himself he was radiant, fairly re- 
splendent. He sat beside the driver, and al- 
though the other man was over the average 
size, he seemed to be head and shoulders 
him. He looked abroad with a gay 
confidence in admiration which compelled it. 
His handsome face was delicately pink and 
white, with a daintily curving golden mus- 
tache. His close crop of curly golden hair 
was exposed, for he was constantly waving his 
hat to people on the road. They returned 
his salutations with the surly abashedness of 
the rustic, then stood back, and stared and 
stared again. “ Who was that?” one said to 
another. “It wasn’t Eugene Holding. Why, 
he’s workin’ in Philadelphia. He can’t be 
home this time of year, and all dressed up 
that way.” The hue of Eugene’s coat had 
struck awe and disapproval to the hearts of 
the men. There was no other coat of that 
color in the village. 

Before sundown the next day Eugene’s 
mother had told the news to Mrs. William 
Holmes and to Mrs. Catharine Woods, and 
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they did the rest. The whole village knew as 
by a flash of simultaneous intelligence that 
Eugene Holding had made money and had 
come home rich. “He will not need to do 
anything more as long as he lives,” said Eu- 
gene’s mother. She had a face harsh in color 
and outline, yet, curiously enough, exceed- 
ingly gentle in expression; she was slender 
and tall, with a settled stoop which was not 
ungraceful, being lateral. One meeting Mrs. 
Holding thought involuntarily of a strong 
starboard wind, and realized dimly an incon- 
gruity between her attitude of body and her 
motionless skirts. _Mrs. Holding was unusu- 
ally precise as to her choice of language, being 
punctilious as to her will nots and shall nots, 
and disdaining contractions. People in con- 
sequence called her affected. They were in- 
wardly resentful and sceptical when they saw 
her triumph over her son. “How did he 
make his money?” asked Mrs. William 
Holmes, with a cold stare, though she widened 
her mouth in a smile of congratulation. 

“ My son has been exceedingly fortunate in 
a business venture, and he will not need to 
lift his finger again unless he wants to,” said 
Mrs. Holding, adjusting a lacey crocheted 
hood which she wore over her head. 

“How did you say he made it?” repeated 
the other woman. 

“By a fortunate business measure,” re- 
plied Mrs. Holding. 

“Seems to me Eugene is pretty young to 
make such fortunate business ventures,” said 
Mrs. Holmes. “ How did you say he made his 
money ?” 

“By a fortunate business venture,” 
Mrs. Holding. 

That was all she ever would say, and Eu- 
gene, in spite of his aggressiveness of frank- 
ness, was no more communicative as to the 
source of his wealth about which there seem- 
ed to be no doubt. He commenced imme- 
diately to improve his house, and he pur- 
chased a fine horse and carriage. It was an 
imposing spectacle when Eugene drove forth 
in the cool of a summer evening, at first with 
his mother resplendent in a new, silk, a be- 
flowered bonnet, and a jetted mantle, by his 
side, and later on Camilla Rose. 

Camilla Rose’s father had been the richest 
man in the village, she had money in her own 
right, and had “enjoyed advantages,” as the 
neighbors put it. “Good reason why Ca- 
milla Rose can look so nice and appear so 
pretty,” said they. “She ought to; she’s 
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“WHEN EUGENE AND CAMILLA WERE SEEN DRIVING TOGETHER.” 
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been to boarding-school, and she’s travelled 
in Europe.” They were enviously acquiescent 
when she and Eugene began to be seen in 
each other’s company. “ Birds of a feather 
flock together,” said they. “Of course now 
Eugene has got money, Camilla will think he’s 
beautiful. The Holdings always had an eye 
for money. Besides his family counts for 
something. The Holdings and the Roses al- 
ways held their heads above common folks.” 
This Camilla Rose was a tall, brown-eyed girl, 
with a pouting redness of lips, and a reluc- 
tant smile, which gathered charm from its 
reluctance. Whoever made Camilla smile at 
him was conscious of a distinct victory. Ca- 
milla smiled upon Eugene rarely, yet often 
enough to keep alive in him a supporting 
sense of encouragement. 

However, it would not have been easy for 
her to have discouraged Eugene Holding. 
Anything like the joyful sanguinity of this 
young fellow was seldom seen. He seemed 
furnished by nature with some armor of the 
spirit which rendered him impervious to 
slight and repulse. His mother was proud of 
this peculiarity in her son. “If anybody has 
ever said rlo to Eugene, he has gone right 
ahead arid actéd as if he had said yes,” said 
she. “ Then there is another thing about Eu- 
gene—if ever he has been so situated that 
he could not have something that he set his 
heart upon, another would do just as well, 
and he never seemed to know that he had not 
got what he had wanted. I remember once 
when he had been longing for a new jack- 
knife, somebody gave him a top instead, and 
he went right to spinning it, and never seem- 
ed to know he was not whittling. I never 
heard him mention the knife again. Eugene 
always gets ahead of his happenings, and he 
always will. Nothing that can ever happen 
on this earth is going to conquer him. He is 
bound to be in the lead of his fate.” Mrs. 
Holding was something of a philosopher, and 
talked sometimes beyond her neighbors. That 
and her precise English caused them to re- 
gard her half with admiration, half with the 
defensive ridieule of inferiority. They re- 
garded Eugene in something of the same 
fashion. “ He ain’t so smart, for all he cuts 
such a dash,” said they. “ His mother needn’t 
think he is; he ain’t.” They looked at him 
as he drove by, or walked with a gentle swag- 
ger, and a jaunty swing of a slender cane, 
and frequent flourishes of his silk hat, yet, 
after all, they felt a certain admiration and 
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liking for him. It was impossible not to like 
Eugene Holding. His utter confidence of ap- 
proval commanded it. One would have been 
a churl not to smile back at this forever-smil- 
ing young man, not to return with some cordi- 
ality his imperious, but wholly charming, even 
affectionate, salutation. “Eugene Holding 
acts as if he was the lord of all creation,” 
said they, yet with a certain self-gratulation 
at having been so genially accosted by one of 
such high pretensions. 

Eugene and Camilla were such a handsome 
couple that they were a delight to the eye 
when they were seen driving together. Eu- 
gene was taller than the girl, his golden curly 
head gleamed beside her brown one. Camil- 
la’s beautiful face was shaded by a great 
cloud of brown curls, and a blue feather 
floated from her Leghorn hat. She was as 
pleasantly conscious of the people whom they 
met and their admiration, as she was of the 
young man at her side. 

Eugene thought Camilla perfection. He 
adored her beauty, yet the memory of it never 
dimmed for a moment the image of his own 
face in the mirror. He always saw her pretty 
gowns and hats, and the sight sent his con- 
sideration with the swift recoil of vanity to 
his own apparel. 

Eugene hurried forward the improvements 
on his house; they were completed in July, 
and he and Camilla were to be married the 
first of August. The villagers passing the 
renovated house used to turn back and stare, 
and that made Eugene and his mother sitting 
on their new porch proudly conscious. 

Eugene took an especial delight in the 
little cupola which crowned the tower. The 
cupola was purely ornamental, and the roof 
was painted a bright crimson color not un- 
like that of the prince’s-feather in the gar- 
den. Indeed, it might have been unconscious- 
ly suggested by it. Eugene used to stand out 
in the front yard and stare happily at this 
brilliant cupola. 

“Your new cupola looks very gay,” said 
Camilla’s mother to Mrs. Holding one after- 
noon as the two ladies sat on the porch. 
She did not speak critically, that was not her 
way. She simply mentioned facts, and left 
her hearers to deduce disparagement or flat- 
tery as they chose. Mrs. Holding, like her 
son, generally deduced flattery. “ Yes, it is 
a beautiful color,” said she. “ Eugene has al- 
ways been so fond of bright colors.” 

As she spoke Eugene and Camilla came 
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“THE MOST AMIABLE WIFE IN THE WORLD.” 


Drawn by Cuaries Broventon. 


across the yard on their way from the garden, 
and Eugene had a sprig of prince’s-feather 
waving against the lapel of his coat. He had 
also stuck a great spike of it like a plume in 
Camilla’s curls. 

As the two neared the porch Camilla reach- 
ed up her hand and pulled out the prince’s- 
feather and flung it away. “I never liked 
that flower,” she remarked. 

“Tt is the prettiest flower in the garden,” 
declared Eugene, but he only laughed at her 


scorn of it, and flung an arm around the 
girl’s waist, and they came toward the two 
mothers so. There was a strong south wind 
blowing, and the two tall figures stiffened 
themselves against it. Camilla seemed in a 
whirlwind of white flounces and ribbons, out 
of which her beautiful face looked with un- 
smiling complacency, which was, in effect, 
a smile at herself. Eugene had just given 
her some diamond ear-drops which glittered 
through her curls; she had everything which 
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she wanted; a measureless satisfaction with 
herself, the whole world, and the Providence 
which had created her was over the girl, and 
no less over the young man. Both of them 
looked invincible by any fate. They had the 
mien of conquerors as they came across the 
yard, with the two elders watching them, the 
one with perfect accord, the other with pride 
and delight, yet with bewilderment. Camil- 
la’s mother was sometimes bewildered almost 
to the point of fear by her daughter. She 
herself had never been capable of such a 
haughty confidence in the good-will of Provi- 
dence, but was rather prepared for a sancti- 
fied and gentle acquiescence toward hard 
usage on its part. Mrs. Holding realized 
dimly that Camilla had an almost contemptu- 
ous, and her lover a joyfully imperious, in- 
credulity that the tree of life could grow any- 
thing but plums for them, and she herself 
was conscious of a guilty wonder if it would 
not be unworthy so to do, in the face of such 
superb confidence. 

Mrs. Holding, while she had the greatest 
pride in Camilla, yet felt herself more in 
sympathy with her younger daughter Jane, 
although she had a peevish temper, and was 
semi-crippled. One of Jane’s limbs was 
shorter than the other, and she limped about 
with a painful absurdity of gait, which tor- 
tured her soul even more than her body. 
Jane would never walk beside Camilla. She 
used to watch her sister set out to drive with 
her handsome lover, as some utterly unre- 
deemable Cinderella might have done. It did 
not seem as if existence could ever hold glass 
slippers and a gold coach for her, least of all 
a prince, but such things are always unex- 
pected, and her day came, though in what 
might have seemed a half-hearted and second- 
rate sort of fashion. The week before Eu- 
gene and Camilla were to be married, the 
young man came to visit his sweetheart one 
evening, and he was gayer and more uncon- 
cerned than ever. They went to drive, and 
it was like a triumphal progress. Eugene 
bowed to every one with that charming, al- 
most royal, assurance of conferring a favor 
and a grace. Camilla sat beside him like a 
queen. It was not until they reached her 
gate on their return that he told her the news, 
laughing as he did so as if it were the plea- 
santest thing in the world. “The mine has 
gone to pieces,” said he, easily. 

“What mine?” asked Camilla, in bewilder- 
ment. “ What do you mean?” 
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“The mine has gone to pieces, or rather 
there isn’t any mine. There never was. 
Isn’t it a joke, eh?” 

“ What mine?” 

“The one I put the little money we had 
left in,” said Eugene, smiling. “That was 
how I got my money you know, or rather my 
prospects. I never got much money, but no- 
body ever had such prospects. Why, Camilla, 
we might have had the earth. Never was 
such a mine as they made that out to be.” 

Camilla had turned very pale. “ What do 
you mean?” she said, slowly. “ Haven’t you 
got any money, Eugene ?”’ 

“Not a dollar,” he returned, laughing; 
“had two big dividends and paid for the 
cupola and things, and mother’s clothes and 
mine, and your diamonds, that’s all. Not a 
dollar left. I didn’t tell you what my money 
was in, you know, because the prospects were 
so big. I wanted to surprise you. Never 
were such prospects. Camilla, you ought to 
have seen the diamond brooch I was looking 
at for you last week.” 

“Are you going to work in your old place 
again?” asked Camilla, in a queer voice. 

“ Oh no,” Eugene replied, cheerfully. “I am 
going to stay on here, and raise early vege- 
tables. I think I can make a good thing with 
early vegetables. I dare say you'll get that 
brooch before the year is out after all, Ca- 
milla.” 

“You don’t expect to marry 
week ?” she said. 

“Why, why not?” cried Eugene, not with 
dismay, but a merry childlike incredulous- 
ness that she could mean what she said. 

Camilla said no more. She motioned to get 
out of the carriage, and Eugene sprang out 
to assist her. He caught her in his arms and 
kissed her. “ Good-night,” he called after 
her as she went up the path. “T’ll be around 
to-morrow night.” Then he drove away, and 
his merry whistle floated back above the rattle 
of the wheels and the tap of the horse’s hoofs. 

The next evening when Eugene came to 
take Camilla driving she did not meet him 
at the door as usual, all ready in her pretty 
gown and hat. 

He sat waiting, several people passed, and 
he saluted them in his ordinary manner, and 
they returned it and went on whispering. 
They had heard the news that he had lost his 
money, that he had never had any money. 
He had been more confidential over his loss 
than over his acquisition. He had told every- 
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body at length all the details of the spurious 
mining venture, and had not a word of re- 
proach for those who had deceived him. On 
the contrary, he seemed to feel nothing but 
gratitude. 

“ They told me there was a wonderful pros- 
pect ahead, and so there was,” said he. 
Then he would add that if it had not been 
for that he might have worked in a factory 
all his days, and never been led to think of 
raising early vegetables, in which scheme he 
had even more confidence than he ever had 
in the mine. He had in his pockets some 
packages of seeds which he had purchased 
that afternoon, though he could not plant 
them until the next spring. He took them 
out and examined them delightedly as he 
waited. He had brought them to show to 
Camilla. 

3ut Camilla did not appear. He was just 
about to get out and go to the door when it 
opened, and the younger sister Jane stood 
there. “Hello, Jane!” Eugene called out. 
“Tell Camilla to hurry. Dick doesn’t like 
to stand. The flies plague him.” 

Jane did not answer, but came painfully 
limping out to the carriage. Then she spoke, 
looking at him with terror and distress and 
something else, which was adoration, but he 
did not know it. 

“Camilla isn’t going to drive with you, 
Eugene,” said she. 

“Isn’t going to drive with me? Why not? 
Why, what makes you look so pale, Jane? 
Are you sick?” 

“No. Camilla isn’t going to drive with 
you, Eugene.” 

“Ts she sick?” 

“ No, she isn’t 
drive with you.” 

“Why not?” Eugene stared. Suddenly he 
fumbled in his pocket and pulled out a little 
pink note. “See here,” he cried, “ I had this 
letter from Camilla, but I didn’t dream she 
meant it. She didn’t mean it, did she?” 

Jane’s face quivered a little, though her 
were hard. “ Yes, she did,” said she. 
“Camilla has always meant it, if she is my 
sister.” 

“She meant 
credulously. 
She says,” 


sick. She isn’t going to 
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it?” repeated Eugene, in- 
“Why, I never dreamed it. 
he continued, eying the letter, 
“that she can’t marry me, on account of the 
change in my prospects. Why, my prospects 
haven’t changed! She says she feels that she 
is not suited to be the wife of a poor man. 
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Why, I am not a poor man, and my prospects 
haven’t changed! Say, Jane, did she tell you 
about the early vegetables?” 

Jane did not reply to that. She only re- 
peated in a sort of mechanical fashion, “ Ca- 
milla isn’t going to drive with you.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried Eugene, “ of course 
she is. Go in and tell her, that’s a good girl, 
Jane. Tell her I want to show her the seeds 
I’ve got. I guess she won’t think my pros- 
pects have changed then. Go in and tell her, 
Jane, do.” 

“T can’t,” said Jane, half angrily, half pite- 
ously. Her little face was a study of con- 
flicting emotions. 

“Well, then,” said Eugene, good-humored- 
ly, “I must go in and fetch her myself. 
Stand by the horse a minute, will you, Jane?” 

Jane threw up her hand 
“ No,” she cried out. “ No, no! 
Oh, it isn’t any use, Eugene!” 

Eugene stared at her. “ Why isn’t it any 
use? Of course she'll go. It ’ll be all right 
when I tell her.” 

“Camilla isn’t at home,” faltered Jane. 

“Camilla isn’t at home?” 

“No, she has gone to Boston. She went 
over to Barnstable to get the noon train.” 
With that Jane began crying. 

Eugene was silent for a minute. His bright 
face had the obscured look of a flower when 
the shadow of a cloud passes over it, but it 
soon cleared. He looked at Camilla’s sister, 
who stood before him, balancing herself pain- 
fully on her unequal limbs, trying to control 
her tears, and he laughed with his uncon- 
querable gayety and good-humor. 

“Oh, well,” said Eugene, “if Camilla has 
gone to Boston she has lost a fine drive, and 
why don’t you go instead, Jane?” 

“ Me?” 

“Yes, why not? Run and put on your hat 
for the horse doesn’t like to stand. The flies 
plague him.” 

When people saw Eugene Holding driving 
with Jane Rose instead of her sister, they 
could not credit their own eyes. Indeed, sev- 
eral were always incredulous and believed it 
to have been Camilla, and the plain girl] at- 
tired in a hat and gown like her beautiful 
sister’s did bear at a distance a curious re- 
semblance to her. It was the same resem- 
blance which a misshapen flower bears to an- 
other of the same family. They skimmed 
along the smooth country road. 

Suddenly Eugene cast a startled look at 


to stop him. 
It’s no use! 
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his companion. “Why, you look like Ca- 
milla, Jane!” he cried. .“I declare you do. 
Did any one ever tell you so?” 

“No,” gasped Jane. 

“Well, you do,” said Eugene, “and I de- 
clare, Jane, you look more like her than you 
did when I spoke first. I want to show you 
these seeds I have got. It’s odd that Camilla 
should have thought I had lost my pros- 
pects.” 

To this poor little Jane the prospect of a 
crown and a throne would have been as 
nothing beside the fact of the prince. Eu- 
gene married Jane the first of September. 
In the mean time Camilla returned from Bos- 
ton betrothed to another man. She had al- 
ways more than one string to her bow. Eu- 
gene heard the news with a face which de- 
fied the scrutiny of even Jane’s jealous eyes. 
He did not shun Camilla at all; he even 
jested about her engagement, and his own. 

“You would not have me, Camilla,” he 
said, “because you thought my prospects 
were changed. You were wrong as to that, 
for my prospects are not changed, they are 
better than ever. But that has nothing to do 
with it. We are both suited after all. I 
hear you will have a fine husband, and as for 
me, I’m going to be in your family just the 
same. I’ve got your sister, and she’s a dar- 
ling. I never dreamed what a darling she 
was, and I would never have known if it 
hadn’t been for you. She is going to make 
me a wonderful wife, and she looks like you.” 

Camilla stared at him, but he smiled back 
at her. He was speaking from the depths of 
his impregnable and innocently unconscious 
egotism which surpassed her own, and she 
felt herself overmatched. 
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Later on Eugene’s wife became an invalid. 
Her peevishness increased, and even love 
and happiness could not transform her. Eu- 
gene would have led a sorry life with her 
had he known it, but he never did. He 
firmly believed that he had the loveliest and 
most amiable wife in the world. His vege- 
table scheme failed, then he tried bees, then 
small fruits. Everything failed except his 
hope and faith in himself and his future suc- 
cess. That never for a moment failed him. 
There was something splendid about the man. 
He became, as it were, a very Napoleon of 
his own fortunes. Nothing in the hand of 
fate could daunt him. He was invulnerable 
to circumstances, half laughed at, half ad- 
mired by all who knew him. His mother 
died, his means decreased, he often went 
without the necessaries of life, his house 
which he had so improved became a shabby 
travesty on his former fortunes, he grew old, 
but new mountain-tops of hope never failed 
to enliven his failing eyes, and encourage his 
faltering feet. 

The garden at the right of the Holding 
house grew old, unplanted, and untended, 
but the prince’s-feather never failed to come 
to the front, proudly waving in all its first 
splendor above the disordered hosts of flowers 
and weeds. And always to the front in the 
unfailing spring of all his winters of defeat 
pressed the man, raising aloft his shining 
head which never grew bald nor gray, nor 
wise, as many believed, perhaps justly, hav- 
ing that inconsequence which is fatal to suc- 
cess, yet blessed with that fairy gift held by 
few, the power of keeping unbroken, with all 
its rainbow hues intact, the bubble of his own 


life. 
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WITH 


standard of play amongst the women 

golfers has advanced, and that it requires 
great skill now to win the championship. One 
evidence of this is the two successive defeats 
of Miss Beatrix Hoyt—three times champion 
of America—in 1899 and 1900. 


r seems to be generally conceded that the 
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Miss Hoyt has not retrograded in the 
slightest degree. She shows the same ad- 
mirable form that enabled her admirers for 
many years to claim, with good reason, that 
she was in a class by herself. It simply 
means that the others have advanced, until 
now there are so many woman golfers in the 
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front rank that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to pick out in advance the winner of 
the great national event. Miss Genevieve 
Hecker, Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Miss Eunice 
Terry, and at least half a dozen others are 
good enough to win the championship, and so 
equally are many of the players matched that 
it seems as if the luck of the game only deter- 
imines the result. 

Very few experts selected Miss Frances 
Griseom, of the Merion Cricket Club, Phil- 
adelphia, for the honor of being woman 
champion for 1900. This was not because 
of lack of faith in her merits as a golfer, 
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for to have doubted this would have been 
flying in the face of facts. In every 
one of the five tournaments played for the 
Cox trophy, Miss Griscom has qualified, Miss 
Hoyt being the only other golfer who can 
make the same claim. In 1895, the first year 
Miss Griscom played in a championship con- 
test, she tied at 102 in the qualifying round 
for the second medal with Mrs. William 
Shippen, of Morris County. In 1897 and 1898 
she reached the semi-finals, and in 1899 she 
was put out in the first match-play round by 
her neighbor, Miss Elsie Cassatt. This is a 


long and consistent record which certain- 
ly entitles her to friendly consideration 
at the hands of the critics. But they 
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MISS GRISCOM’S 
knew she had been in Europe for nearly three 
months, during which time she had not even 
seen a golf-course, and they were afraid that 
this rest had spoiled her chances of success. 

As a matter of fact, it had, no doubt, ma- 
terially helped her, because she was saved 
from falling a victim to the disease of being 
over-golfed, which killed off so many candi- 
dates at Shinnecock for national honors, and 
particularly Miss Hecker, who 
stood on an equality as a popular favorite 
with Miss Beatrix Hoyt. 

Knowing the game thoroughly, all that was 
necessary for Miss Griscom to do was to ob- 
tain a few days’ preliminary practice over the 
championship and this quite 


Genevieve 


course, was 
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enough to fit her for the week’s trying or- 
deal. She never played steadier or better 
golf in her life than she did in the prelim- 
inary round, and it was probably nothing but 
her unfamiliarity with the course which 
caused her to finish two strokes more than 
Miss Hoyt, who was on her native heath. 

The Shinnecock course is an extremely dif- 
ficult one for a golfer who has been accus- 
tomed to play on an inland course, every 
stroke having to be played absolutely clean, 
but Miss Grisecom soon showed that she had 
mastered this difficulty. It was apparent, 
too, that she had lengthened her game, which 
was always somewhat a weak spo. with her, 
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FINISH OF DRIVE. 


without falling off in her short game, which 
was always her strong point. At Shinnecock, 
too, she simply excelled in putting, and per- 
haps it was to her steadiness in this respect 
that she owed her success. In one game only 
was she at all weak in her putting, and that 
was in the match with Miss Terry, which en- 
abled the latter to halve the game on the 
home green. Her iron play was splendid, 
and time and again her approach shots ex- 
cited the admiration of the gallery, as she 
laid her ball dead on the green. 

It seems a pity that with all this excellence 
she should be unable to acquire a different 
style of driving from the tee. She has a tre- 
mendous swing, and at the finish of her drive 
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it is no uncommon thing to see her pull her- 
self completely off her feet. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be reasonable to expect 
that she would slice or pull her ball badly, 
but somehow this seldom happened, the gen- 
eral direction of her tee shots being for the 
most part sufficiently accurate. 

No attempt at a follow through is appar- 
ent in her driving, and therefore her success 
from the tee must have been due to luck to a 
very great extent. This may at any time de- 
sert her, and therefore it is advisable for her 
to make every effort to modify and perfect 
her style. The failure of Miss Ruth Under- 
hill, last year’s champion, should be an ob- 
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MISS GRISCOM’S 
ject-lesson to her in this respect. She was 
put out in the first round at Shinnecock, due 
to weakness in her long game, the result of as 
bad a style as it is possible to conceive. 

For a full swing Miss Margaret Curtis, of 
the Essex County Club, Manchester, and for 
a three-quarter swing Miss Hoyt, furnish ex- 
cellent examples for imitation. The former 
was the surprise of the tournament, by rea- 
son of fine, free style, and terrific long game; 
and full as was her swing, she was steady as a 
rock at the finish, following through in good 
style, and using her wrists to obtain extra 
driving power. It seems a pity that she can- 
not use her irons better, but she is very 
young, and a year’s practice at the short 
game should make her a formidable candi- 
date at next year’s contest. 

For general all-round excellence Miss Hoyt 
still reigns supreme, for she is strong at all 
points of the game. She uses a short swing 
only, yet few can outdrive her, and in her 
iron play and on the green she is in the same 
class as Miss Griscom. Of course, as the lat- 
ter won the championship, she must be ac- 
cepted as the premier golfer of the year, but 
if the two should meet, it is probable that the 
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AT FINISH OF SWING. 
superiority of Miss Hoyt at the long game 
would bring victory to her. 

Miss Caroline Livingstone, of the West- 
brook, drove about as long a ball as Miss 
Margaret Curtis, but was unsteady like her, 
and so neither of them gained to any appre- 
ciable extent by their driver and brassey 
work. Mrs. Caleb F. Fox is as good a golfer 
as there is in this country. Notwithstanding 
Miss Livingstone’s terrific driving, Mrs. Fox 
put her out by 5 up and 3 to play, and 
was only beaten by Miss Hoyt by 1 up after 
a desperate fight. Miss Hecker was undoubt- 
edly not playing the game that made her the 
winner at the Women’s Metropolitan Tour- 
nament at Morris County earlier in the sum- 
mer, showing unusual signs of weakness in 
her short game, and so she fell a victim in 
the second round to Miss Eunice Terry, who 
played consistently throughout the week, and 
in good style, as she always does. 

Miss Hoyt won by 2 up and 1 to play in 
1896, 5 up and 4 to play in 1897, and 5 up and 
3 to play in 1898, while Miss Underhill beat 
Mrs. Fox in 1899 by 2 up and 1 to play. 
This year Miss Griscom won by 6 up and 4 
to play. 
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CHAPTER XX.—(Continued) 


AHE others were equally well 
pleased to see him, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. Relations be- 
tween Julia and Montacute 
were becoming strained to the 
uttermost, and Julia was glad 
of an excuse to put an end to the game in 
dispute by adroitly upsetting the little table 
on which they were playing, as she jumped 
up to greet Mr. Jellybond. Julia liked him 
for the nice things he took occasion to say 
about her dark eyes, her raven hair, and the 
delicate damask of her cheeks, when by chance 
they were alone together. Miss Kingconstance 
did not like him, but she welcomed him now 
for the relief he brought her from the rattle 
of the dice. 

“And what has everybody been doing?” 
said Mr. Jellybond. 

Julia sat down on the floor beside her mo- 
ther, and rested her head against her knee 
caressingly. 

“We went for a walk together, Montacute 
and I,” she said. “It was rather jolly be- 
cause of the storm. We nearly caught a young 
hare.” 

“We should have caught it if you hadn’t 
shrieked, ‘Oh, what a sweetie-sweetie!’ just 
when you should have held your tongue,” said 
Montacute. 

“ Of course I can do nothing right for you!” 
Julia rejoined, with a provoking smile. “If 
Babs had been there, it would have been dif- 
ferent.” 








“ Yes, it would have been different,” he an- 

+ swered, dryly. 

“ Poor Babs!” said Miss Kingconstance. 
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“Why, ‘poor,’ Lorraine, if you please?” 
said Mrs. Kingconstance; then turning to Mr. 
Jellybond, “ You can guess why she is not 
here to-night, I suppose ?” 

“T know,” he. answered, feelingly. “I 
heard when I arrived that she had been in 
the school-room all day, and I took the liberty 
of going to see her first, and—er—having a 
little chat with her.” 

“ How kind of you!” her mother exclaimed. 

Montacute bridled visibly. 

“ What was the subject of your improving 
conversation?” he asked. 

Mr. Jellybond, scenting an attack for which 
he was unprepared, blinked hard in search 
of a suitable reply. Miss Kingconstance came 
to the rescue with a remark. 

“What good do you suppose is done by 
keeping Babs in all day?” she said. 

“ My dear Lorraine, she must be punished,” 
Mrs. Kingeconstance exclaimed. “ You heard 
what she said. She’s always saying dreadful 
things.” 

“She doesn’t mean much—she’s hot-tem- 
pered,” said Montacute. 

“But why should she be hot-tempered ?” 
his mother asked. “J never was.” 

“You’re different, mother,” he replied. 
“Babs has queer notions, and she’s always 
crossed when she mentions them, and that 
makes her fly out.” 

“But why should she have queer notions? 
I never had,” Mrs. Kingconstance expostu- 
lated. “TI don’t think it at all nice for a girl 
to have queer notions, nor for anybody to have 
queer notions; do you, Mr. Jellybond ae 

“Certainly not,” he answered, emphati- 
eally, “and I think, they should be got out 
of her head somehow, for they certainly make 
her quite—er—quite unbearable.” 
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“You are criticising my sister somewhat 
freely, are you not, sir?” said Montacute, with 
deceptive evenness. 

For the second time Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
was taken aback. 

Miss Kingeonstance smiled approval at her 
young nephew. 

“T think myself the shutting up is a mis- 
take,” she said, decidedly. 

“But what am I to do?” Mrs. King- 
constance helplessly ejaculated, looking at Mr. 
Jellybond. 

But that observant gentleman, warned by a 
gleam in Montacute’s eye, ignored the appeal. 

“Do you think I ought to have let her go 
out this afternoon?” Mrs. Kingconstance 
plaintively inquired. “It would have been 
better for her health, perhaps.” 

“Don’t worry yourself about Babs, mam- 
ma,” Julia said, laughing. “ She always man- 
You may be sure 
in a moment longer than 


ages to have a good time. 
she wouldn’t stay 
she felt inclined.” 
“Oh, but when 
stance exclaimed. 
to disobey me.” 


I tell her!” Mrs. Kingeon- 
“She would never dare 
“IT don’t know about disobey,” said Julia. 

“ Babs has a way of forgetting things that she 

doesn’t want to remember. And I expect 

she forgot this afternoon.” 
“Why! Did she go out this afternoon?” 
“Oh yes, and had great fun, Clodd told 
me,” said Julia, casually. “ She let all Farm- 
er Horner’s sheep into our wheat in West- 
brook field.” 


“Oh, how wicked of her!” her mother 
cried. “She really must be punished for 
that, and severely too. Her conduct is per- 


fectly outrageous. I must give up trying to 
manage her myself. She is quite beyond me. 
What do you think, Mr. Jellybond ?” 

“T pass the question on to Mr. Montacute,” 
Mr. Jellybond answered, largely. 

“1 don’t believe that story about the sheep,” 
Montacute protested. 

“Nor I,” said Mr. Jellybond. 

“Well, Clodd told me,” said Julia, confi- 
dently. 

“T dare say Babs hasn’t been out of the 
school-room at all,” her brother persisted. 
“She was there when I went out, and she 
was there just before dinner.” 

“We might send and see,” 
stance suggested. 


Mrs. Kingeon- 


“1 saw her come in,” Julia declared. 
“Oh, ah, then that settles the question of 
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her having been out,” Mr. Jellybond observed, 
reflectively. “But as to the sheep story, I 
cannot believe it. Miss Lorraine is not wil- 
fully destructive. Besides, now I come to 
think of it, Westbrook field is not down~in 
wheat this year.” He knew every inch of the 
property. “Oh, dear ime, no, neither is it 
next to Farmer Horner’s sheep-run. Why, 
let me see; it must be quite—yes—quite three 
fields away.” 

“So it is,” said Mrs. Kingconstance, much 
relieved. 

Julia turned crimson. 

“What could Clodd mean by telling you 
such a story, Julia?” her mother said. 

Julia looked sulky and confused, but would 
not answer. 

“ How did you come to be speaking to him 
at all?” her aunt asked her. 

“T heard him tell Babs he had done some- 
thing for her,” she answered, “and I asked 
him what it was, and that was what he told 
me.” 

“ Hoaxed you, in fact,” said Montacute. 

“T really must have this cleared up,” Mrs. 
Kingconstance exclaimed, impatiently. “Go 
and fetch Babs, one of you, and let us ask 
her to explain.” 

“She’ll tell the truth, at all events,” 
Montacute, rising with alacrity to obey. 

That was what Mr. Jellybond feared. In 
spite of their compact, he could not be sure 
of Babs, and if she were to come now and 
tell the whole story, how would he be able 
to explain his own reticence ¢ 

“One moment, Montacute,” he said, “ be- 
fore you disturb your sister—she was just 
going to bed when I left her. Why should 
we assume that she has been in mischief be- 
cause she went out’ I should think, prob- 
ably, she only went to feed her pets—which, 
of course, she would be allowed to do.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Kingconstance. 

“Well, and she met Clodd, who told her 
that he had fed them for her.” 

“That’s it, I’m sure,” said Montacute. 
“And Julia began to question Clodd, and it 
amused him to hoax her.” 

“A most disrespectful thing to do,” 
Kingeonstance exclaimed. 

“He shall smart for it,” Julia vowed. 

“There is an old saying which seems to me 
a propos,” Mr. Jellybond ventured. “ Ask no 
questions and you'll have no—er—difficulties 
with the servants.” 

Miss Kingeonstance yawned aggressively. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


N his way home Mr. Jellybond had to 
() pass the cottage in which Clodd Dul- 

ditch lived alone, now that his mother 
had gone out to service again. There was a 
light in the window, and it occurred to Mr. 
Jellybond that it would not be a bad thing 
to go in and have a talk with Clodd. Mr. 
Jellybond thought it would be just as well to 
know what had been going on that afternoon, 
in ease of further complications, and he did 


not doubt but that Clodd would tell him. He 
tapped sharply at the door. 
“Who’s there?” was the surly response 


from within. 

“ Open the door, my good fellow,” Mr. Jelly- 
bond answered, impressively. 

“Oh, it’s you, sir, is it?” 
“Come in and take a seat.” 

Mr. Jellybond held his head up so that he 
always seemed to be surveying the ceiling 
when he entered a room. This attitude gives 
an easy air of indifference to the most calcu- 
lated move. It was therefore without appar- 
ent intention that he took the chair from 
which Clodd had just risen, at the little 
round table by the fire, and glanced casually 
at a paper on which Clodd had been making 
figures by the light of a tallow candle. 

The cottage consisted of three rooms—the 
kitchen and the two bed-rooms. The kitchen 
was panelled, sides and ceiling, with wood, 
darkened by age. It looked cozy with cottage 
comfort in the flickering fire-light. A settle 
stood on one side of the fireplace. The high 
mantel-piece was ornamented with the family 
china, which consisted of a shepherd and 
shepherdess, two yellow bull-dogs with blue 
spots, and a castle with a lord on the door- 
step and a lady at the window. The dresser 
was covered with blue crockery, polished tins 
shone on the walls, and the sanded floor was of 
the brightest brick-red, in pleasant contrast to 
the yellow hearth. Everything was exceed- 
ingly neat and clean, and altogether there 
was that well-kept air about the whole place 
which is usually associated with the loving 
care of a woman. But it was Clodd himself 
who kept it so, and the fact seemed to indi- 
cate that he was not such a lout as was sup- 
posed. 


Clodd. 


said 


“You have been busy, I see,” said Mr. 
Jellybond, patronizingly, “busy improving 
your mind in a way which is extremely credit- 
able to you—extremely creditable,” he repeat- 
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ed, looking close at the paper on which Clodd 
appeared to have been making calculations. 

Mr. Jellybond scanned the paper attentively 
for a minute or so. Clodd seated himself on 
the settle opposite, and scanned Mr. Jelly- 
bond. Most people would have objected to 
this inquisition; but Clodd seemed rather to 
enjoy it. He watched Mr. Jellybond with a 
broad grin on his face, as that gentleman la- 
boriously deciphered some curious items, such 
as: “Yrly say 20—gents good for a fiver 
apiece at least—ladyes 2-6 xept No. 1 whod 
be sure to stan lots—2 christmassings—5 er- 
rans—odd ones wen out with traps and in- 
formashuns 9.” 

Mr. Jellybond was puzzled. 

“From what book did you get your proposi- 
tions?” he asked at last, blandly. 

“T don’t rightly know the name o’ 
book,” said Clodd. 

Mr. Jellybond glancing at the paper again, 
seemed suddenly to comprehend. 

“T beg your pardon, Clodd,” he said, apolo- 
getically. “I see now. These are private ac- 
counts. What a misfortune it is to be near- 
sighted! I really thought you had been work- 
ing asum. Why did you let me think so?” 

Clodd, looking hard at him, continued to 
grin, but said nothing. 

“T see you’re a man of few words, Mr. 
Clodd,” Mr. Jellybond observed, genially. 
“Well, you are wise, for, as the poet says, 
‘Alas! we know not what we do when we 
speak words.’ ” 

“The man as agrees to that’s a fool,” said 
Clodd. 

“T’m afraid I must claim that distinction.” 

“No, not you,” Clodd rejoined. “ Every 
one knows that you’re no fool. The man as 
doesn’t know what ’is words is like to do’s a 
fool—I ses it and I sticks to it. But that man 
doesn’t call himself Jellybond Tinney.” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney changed counte- 
nance, but he affected to laugh. 

“Clodd, I believe you’re a wit,” he said, 
“although if you are, your countenance does 
not betray you. Wit, Clodd, is a valuable 
possession. Now”—this confidentially— I 
don’t mind telling you I never was witty.” 

“Maybe,” said Clodd. “But I'll take my 
dick you allus had your wits about you.” 

An uneasy feeling began to take possession 
of Mr. Jellybond. There was more than mere 
boorishness in the assured familiarity of 
Clodd’s manner; upon what was he presum- 
ing? Mr. Jellybond determined to get to 


the 
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business at once in the hope of finding out 
by the way. 

“Tt was very good of you,” he began, with- 
out further cirecumlocution —“ it was very 
good of you to make all smooth for Miss Lor- 
raine to-day, Clodd—very good indeed. She 
might have got into serious trouble, you 
know, but for you—eh ?”’ 

The grin which had been fixed on Clodd’s 
face from the moment Mr. Jellybond entered 
suddenly vanished, and was suceéeded by a 
gravely inquiring expression. His eyes open- 
ed unexpectedly wide, his mouth contracted, 
and Clodd stood confessed by no means such 
a bad-looking fellow as people who saw him 
only with his habitual half-idiotie smile on 
his face were apt to suppose. But, beyond 
the unexpected change of countenance, Clodd 
made no sign, neither did he say anything. 

Mr. Jellybond waited a moment, then tried 
again. 

“ And the fowls, Clodd,” he said, benignly— 
“don’t you think it was a pity?” 

“Which, sir?” said Clodd, recovering his 
grin. 

“ Why—” 

Mr. Jellybond hesitated. If Clodd knew 
nothing about the fowls, he reflected, it would 
be a mistake to tell him. On the other hand, 
how was Mr. Jellybond to find out what he 
wanted to know without betraying what he 
knew already? They might go on fencing 
about the subject for the rest of the night and 
get no further. Mr. Jellybond began to feel 
provoked. He was determined, however, not 
to be baffled by a clown like Clodd. 

“T came to ask you,” he said, speaking au- 
thoritatively, “ what you meant by the lie you 
told Miss Julia this evening ?”’ 

“ Whew-w-w!” whistled Clodd, more at his 
ease than ever. “So that’s your little game, 
is it? I thought you were up to somethin’. I 
know’d as yer ’fectionate interest in us was 
too sweet ter be wholesome. Well, you’ll not 
get nothin’ out o’ me, you may take yer dick 
o’ that.” 

“ How dare you speak to me like that, sir?” 
Mr. Jellybond exclaimed, rising wrathfully. 

“’Ow dare you come a-pumpin’ o’ me, sir?” 
Clodd said, mimicking his tone impudently. 

“Look here now, Clodd,” Mr. Jellybond 
said, after a moment’s reflection, “it’s no 
good losing your temper.” 

“ Never felt less like it i’ my life, sir,” said 
Clodd with a grin which fully corroborated 
the statement. 
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There was a pause, during which Mr. Jelly- 
bond returned to his grand manner. 

“T would better tell you at once,” he said, 
slowly, “that I have come to obtain a full ex- 
planation from you of what happened this 
afternoon.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I’ll split on Miss Babs,” 
Clodd answered, doggedly. 

“You are quite right, my good fellow,” Mr. 
Jellybond blandly assured him. “ Loyalty is 
the most noble of qualities. Never betray a 
friend; but draw a distinction between friends 
and enemies. Now I am a friend of Miss 
Lorraine’s, and I come to question for myself 
because I am just as anxious to save her from 
getting into trouble as you are. If you will 
tell me the exact truth, then I shall know how 
much of it should be used to screen the young 
lady. Everybody knows she was up to some- 
thing this afternoon, and,” he added, con- 
fidentially, “I know pretty well what, so if 
you want to save her, you would better be 
honest with me.” 

Clodd stroked his chin, and stared at Mr. 
Jellybond thoughtfully. 

“ An’ why shouldn’t I tell jest what’s 
enough meself?” he said at last. “They say 
as three can’t keep a secret.” 

= Now, look here, Mr. Clodd,” Mr. Jelly- 
bond said, sternly, “I'll have no nonsense. 
I’ll give you gold if you tell me the truth, and 
I'll give you a licking if you don’t.” 

“Will yew, sir?” said Clodd, defiantly. 
“ An’ if ye gie me a lickin’, I'll hev yew up 
fur assault, an’ if yew kill me, yew’ll swing 
fur it—an’ ’ow’ll that be fur yer schemes?” 

“Who'd take your word against mine, I’d 
like to know, you lout?” 

“There’s plenty as ’ud think ill o’ yew wi’ 
pleasure,” said Clodd; “ an’ yew might as well 
"ang a dog at once as give ’im a bad name, yew 
may ’ave ’eard. You’re mighty clever, Mr. 
Jellybond, but I'm a match fur yew. Yew 
likes to worm yerself into folks’ affairs, but 
I’m deshed if yew gets a old ower Miss Lor- 
raine through me. I'll not tell nothin’, an’ 
wot’s more,” he added, edging up to Mr. Jelly- 
bond with both fists clinched, “ yew’ll pay me 
to ’old my tongue before yew leave this ’ouse.” 

“You'll lose your place for this,” said Mr. 
Jellybond, wrathfully. 

“An’ if I do, I can get another,” said 
Clodd; “but, if I do, yew’ll lose yer repeta- 
tion, and yew’ll not get another.” 

“What do you mean?” Mr. Jellybond de- 
manded. 
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“Jest what I ses,” rejoined Clodd, and 
added something in an undertone which 
caused Mr. Jellybond’s dignity to collapse. 

“ But where are your proofs?” he asked, in 
an altered voice. 

“My proofs are wot yew call livin’ wit- 
said Clodd—“‘ Jim Townly, Jessie 
Horner, and old Patty Groves. They was all 
in ’t next parish less nor a’undred years ago.” 

“ Where are they now ?”’ 

“Lunnon. They doesn’t know where yew 
are, though, an’ they won’ unless I split. Now 
I don’t want to split, cause I likes to turn a 
honest penny, an’ so, if you’ll do summat fur 
me, I'll do summat fur yew.” 

“ Blackmail, eh?” said Mr. Jellybond. 

Clodd blinked at him. 

“T don’t know about that,” he said; “ but 
it’s ten pun to-night, an’ a rekermendation to 
learn the business o’ footman i’ the missus’s 
establishment to-morrow. I’s yer ’ousekeep- 
er’s only son, yew know,” Clodd added with a 
wink, “an’ she’s a ’onest woman, an’ I’m a 
tolerable lad—a bit rough now, maybe, but the 
kind o’ stone as ‘ll take a polish.” 

“ Does she know?” Mr. Jellybond asked. 

“Who? Mother? Not she! She wouldn’t 
keep it to ’erself if she knowed. Mother’s a 
bad business woman.” 

“ And if I pay you and give you the recom- 
mendation,” Jellybond bargained, “ will you 
hold your tongue?” 

“Yes. I'll swear to that so long as yer civil 
to me. But I'll stan’ no puttin’ upon, so I 
gives yew fair warnin’.” 

Mr. Jellybond put the two five-pound notes 
down on the table, but kept his hand on them. 

“Tt is a bargain then,” he said. “ You will 
not trouble me for more ?” 

“ Done with yew upon oath,” Clodd replied, 
stretching his hand out for the money. 

“ Oh, by-the-bye, one thing more. You can 
tell me this,” Mr. Jellybond exclaimed. 
“Toes Miss Lorraine know anything?” 

“That’s not included,” said Clodd, astute- 
ly. “T’ll tell you that for another sovereign.” 

Mr. Jellybond put the money down on the 
table with a clink. 

“ Now,” he said, irritably, “ what does she 
know ?” 

Clodd snatched the money, and pocketed it. 

“She doan’t know nothin’,” he said, delib- 
erately. “ an’ wot’s more, she don’t suspect no- 
thin,’ else she’d find out soon enough, fur she’s 
a sharp un,” “ an’ 


nesses,” 


he added, admiringly; “an 
that’s the truth fur yew, sir.” 
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Mr. Jellybond crushed his hat down on his 
head, but said nothing. Clodd opened the 
door for him respectfully, and wished him a 
pleasant walk home. 

Mr. Jellybond departed with at least one 
doubt resolved. It was evident that Clodd 
the wary was by no means the fool he chose 
to appear. 


CHAPTER XXII 
[Paws is this about Mr. Jellybond Tin- 


ney which it is always pleasant to con- 

template—he did enjoy himself. “ En- 
joy as you go along,” he was continually say- 
ing; “enjoy the little things.” The worst of 
it was that in his own case the little things 
were beginning to absorb his attention to the 
exclusion of all else. So far he had been an 
eminently successful man, just because he had 
kept his main object always in view, and al- 
lowed no minor matters to interest him for 
more than a moment. Now, all his interests 
were in minor matters, and the great purpose 
which had brought him to Danehurst, the 
finishing touch which he had intended to put 
to his career to crown it was being insensibly 
postponed. His purpose had been to marry 
and to go into Parliament; and that was his 
purpose still; but he no longer pursued it 
steadily. At first he had thought to carry it 
out with as little delay as possible, as had been 
his habit with other purposes of his life; now 
he was beginning to think that “some day” 
would be soon enough. He was becoming 
more like the only half successful man who 
starts in life well equipped, but discounts his 
chances by expending his energy on many 
things because he finds he can do them well, 
instead of concentrating all his strength upon 
the one in which he would, in that case, have 
done to perfection. It was not the things to 
which he had been accustomed ‘all his life 
that betrayed him; it was his new experiences 
—the society of ladies, for one thing. He 
was becoming more accustomed to it now; 
but at first it had intoxicated him to be with 
gentlewomen; and he had not been able to 
settle down steadily to the pursuit of one for 
desire of them all. Then there was novel- 
reading. He had read a novel for the first 
time after he came to Danehurst, and had 
found it so entrancing that soon his days be- 
gan and ended with a novel, although there 
were more serious studies which it was urgent- 
ly necessary that he should pursue if he would 
succeed. 
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Mr. Jellybond Tinney had no worries, for 
the very simple reason that he would not 
worry himself. He let nothing disturb him 
for more than a moment. That Clodd should 
know whence he came had been a shock; but 
he had recovered himself before he reached 
home. Clodd had so evidently an eye to his 
own interests, and they would be served so 
much the best by holding his tongue, that Mr. 
Jellybond saw no danger from that quarter. 
On the contrary, Clodd might be made useful 
now in a way that would have been impossible 
had he not been guilty of blackmailing. Mr. 
Jellybond, therefore, dismissed him from his 
mind when he reached home, lit a cigar, pour- 
ed himself out a bumper of burgundy, stretch- 
ed himself on a couch, and took up his book. 
It was Vanity Fair, and when he had read 
some time he reflected: “ It’s really best to be 
quite straight—the straighter the better; 
that’s always been my principle, and if it 
hasn’t always been my practice, Fate was at 
fault.” 

The sunny morning found him alert and 
cheery, with his mind intent upon a host of 
what he called “little duties ”—enough to fill 
up his day. There was Miss Spice, to begin 
with. Mr. Jellybond had dismissed from his 
mind all knowledge of the serenade. All he 
knew now was that he had heard that Miss 
Spice was ill, and he was going, as was right 
and proper, to ask after her. He went with 
a book under his arm, and a basket of good 
things, carefully covered with flowers, in his 
hand. Poor little Ally Spice! He was really 
quite concerned about her. 

Miss Spice was down in the drawing-room 
that morning, lying on the couch. Fanny 
Sturdy and Florence Japp had dropped in 
casually to see how she was. They were both 
curious to know what had upset her. Some- 
thing had been said about a shock to the sys- 
tem; but what shock to the system was pos- 
sible in her way of life? They associated 
shocks to the system with important people. 

“Tam sure I wish 7 could have a shock to 
my system,” said Florence Japp, with a dis- 
contented frown, “or anything else for a 
change.” 

She took her lot in life tragically; Fanny 
Sturdy was dreamy and apathetic. 

“Ah, little you know!” said Miss Spice, 
“little you know! J used to think that a 
change would be for the better, especially a 
change of ideas; but now—now ”—she shook 
her head expressively and sighed—“now I 
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would give the world to go back to the days 
when I thought so.” 

“ But what happened to you, Ally?” Flor- 
ence asked. 

“That no one will ever know,” said Miss 
Spice. “All I can say is that’ I dreamt a 
dream, and I had a rude awakening. Life will 
never be the same to me any more. It is not 
that my hopes were vain—that would not have 
pained me so much. It is the shattering of 
my ideal which has overwhelmed me.” 

“Something gone wrong in London, I sup- 
pose,” said Florence Japp, after casting about 
in her mind vainly for somebody in Dane- 
hurst who was likely to have been Miss Spice’s 
ideal. “ You have a lot of friends in London, 
haven’t you? I wish 7 had. I should like to 
live in London and see the shops every day. 
There’s always something to do there—some- 
thing to look forward to.” 

“Ah!” said Fanny Sturdy, “one would 
have a chance there; one would feel alive.” 

They sat in silence for some time, all three 
with their eyes fixed on the long road that ran 
south—the long, straight road by which no 
one interesting ever came. Fanny Sturdy was 
sitting near the window, so that she could see 
down the road to the right as well—the road 
that led to the village. 

“ Here’s Mr. Jcllybond,” she said, presently, 
in an indifferent tone. 

Florence Japp’s eyes dilated; Miss Spice 
became rigid. 

“ Not coming here?” she managed to articu- 
late. 

But even as she spoke, the big, bland man 
with the unsmiling mouth stopped at the little 
gate. 

“T’ll let him in,” said Florence Japp, jump- 
ing up excitedly and going out into the hall. 
She shut the door carefully after her, so that 
nothing but a murmur of voices could be 
heard in the drawing-room. After a con- 
siderable delay, she returned, looking radiant. 

“Mr. Jellybond Tinney,” she announced, 
playfully. 

Miss Spice was paralyzed. 

He came in as on any ordinary occasion, 
earrying the book and the basket. 

“How are you, Miss Fanny?” he said, by 
the way. “ And our dear Miss Ally? Really 
poorly, I see. Well, so I was told; but I 
hoped—I hoped the bearer of the bad news 
exaggerated. However, I hurried here at once, 
as soon as I heard, to ascertain the truth for 
myself, and I ventured to bring this basket, 
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with a few flowers, and a book. For I thought 
if perchance I found you alone—which was 
not likely, for Danehurst knows that good 
people are scarce, and looks after them—eh, 
Miss Florence?—I brought the book, think- 
ing you might like me to read to you, if you 
were disinclined to talk.” 

He had taken Miss Spice’s hot little hand, 
and held it in his while he was speaking. He 
knew the effect of his firm, cool touch upon 
her, and watched it working. Indignation and 
anger were in her face when he entered, but 
were fast succeeded by dumb reproach, then 
by uncertainty. Could she have been 
taken? She must have been mistaken. He 
did think it was “ cats.” It was evident that 
he had not even suspected her. 


mis- 


Miss Spice experienced a delicious revul- 
sion of feeling. Had they been alone to- 
gether, she must have thrown herself into the 
dear man’s arms; as it was, her pent-up emo- 
tion found vent in tears. Mr. Jellybond saw 
them coming, and skilfully placed himself be- 
tween her and the other ladies, so that she 
When 
she had sufficiently recovered herself, he pro- 
ceeded to make the conversation general. 

“And how the work prosper, Miss 
Fanny?” he asked. “I always wish we men 
could do fancy work! It must be such a solace 
to see those lovely things shape themselves 
under your skilful fingers!” 

“When one hasn’t too much of it,” Fanny 
sighed. 


“ 


was able to wipe her eyes unobserved. 


does 


Sut what’s the good of those things when 
they’re done?” said Florence. “I 
bothered with such useless work.” 

“Oh, not useless!” he remonstrated. 
thing that beautifies life is useless.” 

“May I give—will you accept—that chair- 
back when it is finished?’ Fanny Sturdy 
stammered, diffidently. 

“You are too kind,” Mr. Jellybond ex- 
claimed. “Is she not, Miss Ally?” 

Miss Spice from her sofa sm‘led on them 
all impartially; but, oh! how she did wish that 
her dear lady friends would go, and leave him 
to her. Fortunately for her comfort, however, 
she supposed that that also was his desire. 
Not the shadow of a doubt of the dear man 
remained in her innocent bosom. 

“Tt is such a lovely morning,” Mr. Jelly- 
bond remarked, “you ought really to have 
your windows wide open. Will you allow 
me? There will be no draught. It is 
draughts that are dangerous.” 


ean’t be 


“ No- 
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He opened the window wide, and little Miss 
Spice heaved a deep sigh of satisfaction as the 
sweet air flooded the room. 

“Does that long road to the south make 
you think of anything, Miss Florence?” Mr. 
Jellybond asked. 

Florence looked vaguely down the road and 
then inquiringly at Mr. Jellybond. He tapped 
the book he had brought with him. 

“Tt is here—I read it only this morning,” 
he said. “Tennyson, you know— Fatima’: 


“T look’d athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south.” 


All eyes were directed towards the window, 
and seriousness settled upon them, as if some- 
thing sacred had been said. 

“ Tennyson is a revelation to me,” he ejacu- 
lated. “ But I perceive a difference between 
you three young ladies and — er — Fatima. 
Her knight—er—had come and gone appar- 
ently; but yours are still to come! Lucky 
girls, with life before you! Make the most 
of it. A bird in the hand—er—sings better 
than two in the bush.” 

“How do you explain that?” said Miss 
Spice, always ready to be instructed. 

“ Well—er—in the usual way,” he answered. 
“Tt is the things we have not got which hold 
out to us all the promise of pleasure in life, 
so we imagine; but that is the mistake we 
make. Life, when we view it aright, is all 
pleasure, and all promise, and all présent 
interest. Just consider how strange it is. 
What odd things happen! And how odd the 
things are that do not happen! Have you 
ever reflected upon that? Just think, for in- 
stance, how seldom any one ever falls out of 
bed. Now, there is a bed, a certain height 
from the ground, with unprotected sides— 
except in the case of infants—and absolutely 
nothing to keep us from falling out every 
night of our lives; yet just think how seldom 
that accident happens! Why do we not fall 
out of bed? That is the question—why do 
we not find ourselves sitting on the floor 
every night of our lives? What law prevents 
it? Oh yes, life is full of such problems— 
full of fresh interests—if only we tried to 
find them.” 

Mr. Worringham came in at the gate at 
that moment, and seeing Florence Japp at the 
window, addressed her. 

“T hear Miss Ally has been ill,” he said; 
“but I hope it is not true.” 

“Miss Ally is on the mend,” Mr. Jellybond 
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responded for her with elephantine playful- 
ness. “Come in and help the cure.” 

“T am sorry I cannot come in, thank you,” 
Mr. Worringham answered, coming up to the 
window. “I am on my way to lunch at Dane 
Court.” 

“Tf you will wait a moment,” said Mr. 
Jellybond, “I will accompany you. I have to 
see Mrs. Kingconstance on—er—a matter of 
business. Ladies, I must leave you to extract 
the moral of the moment.” 

“T see no moral in the moment,” said 
Florence Japp, bitterly. She was suspicious 
of this business with Mrs. Kingconstance. 

“ You can extract a moral from everything, 
dear young lady,” Mr. Jellybond assured her 
in didactic measure, “as you can extract the 
sting from a bee—er—by adding something 
to the end of it.” He blinked several times 
after this pronouncement. “ But avoid the 
obvious—look always for the out-of-the-way,” 
he added. “Eh, Mr. Worringham, don’t you 
agree ?” 

“ Er—no, I do not,” said the gentle vicar. 
“T say give us the familiar, the reposeful 
commonplace, the obvious, to inspire in us 
that sense of security upon which our peace 
depends.” 

“ How nice it is to hear you talking!” said 
Fanny Sturdy, admiringly. “I wish I could 
always live with superior people.” 

“Superior people!” Mr. Jellybond ejacu- 
lated. “My dear young lady, I assure you 
that nobody is better than anybody, and 
everything is all the same. Miss Ally, reflect 
upon that. Nobody is better than anybody, 
and everything is all the same.” 

The two gentlemen walked on together 
awhile in silence. Mr. Jellybond was smiling 
to himself, as at some happy reminiscence. 
Mr. Worringham seemed to be cogitating. 

They presented a singular contrast — the 
gentle, ascetic-looking vicar, well born, well 
bred, with self-denial evident in his counte- 
nance and stamped upon his shabby clothes; 
and Mr. Jellybond Tinney, the successful man 
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of no breeding, but some acquired taste, well 
fed, well dressed, capable, affluent—a man of 
mark, to judge by his assurance, in some walk 
of life or other. But they were excellent 
friends. The vicar believed in Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney; he felt the power of the man, and 
admired him, and such eccentricities as he 
observed in Mr. Jellybond’s manner or con- 
versation he set down to something in the 
nature of a sense of humor with which he 
himself had not been endowed. Mr. Jelly- 
bond had often made him laugh on quite 
unseemly subjects, but in such a natural way 
that Mr. Worringham would have felt it 
hypercritical, if not uncharitable, to have ob- 
jected. For the first time in his life he was 
treated like a man of the world, and found 
in the position much pleasant diversion. 

“You seem to have a cheering effect upon 
all my female parishioners,” he said at last. 

“Well, I hope I have, rather,” Mr. Jelly- 
bond answered, modestly. “I sympathize 
with them so! Just think what their lives 
are! What have they to look forward to? 
Scarcely a woman in the parish has a chance 
of ever having a husband and a home of her 
own—and as to a career—” He spread out 
his hands at the impossibility. 

“Ts that why you flirt with them all im- 
partially?” said the vicar, slyly. 

“1I¢ Flirt? Oh, come now! 
haps I do a little—once in a way. It is only 
kind; it does them good. It means so much 
to them, you see, poor dears—takes them out 
of themselves—gives them a little fillip—don’t 
you know.” 

“ Besides being an innocent pleasure to you, 
eh?” 

“ Well—er—what shall I say ?” 

Mr. Jellybond stepped out buoyantly; the 
vicar also showed signs of exhilaration. He 
had become almost playful himself since Mr. 
Jellybond came into his life, and was in con- 
sequence amiably disposed towards all the 
diversions of that gentleman. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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O look well dress- 

ed during the 
autumn season 

is by no means an 
easy accomplishment, 
especially to any one 
whose allowance for 
dress is limited, for 
the summer’s outfit is 
sure to show such se- 
rious signs of hard 
wear as to be shabby, 
and it is quite too ear- 
ly to put on winter 
clothes. Besides this, 
the weather is never 
very considerate as to 
the weight of clothing 
necessary, the autumn 
in New York being 
quite too cool for reg- 
ular summer gowns, 
but altogether too 
warm for anything in 
the line of heavy cloth 
costumes. The French 
woman, who under- 
stands best how to 
look well dressed with- 
out spending a great 
deal of money, makes 
the subject of her au- 
tumn outfit a matter 
for grave considera- 
tion, and the results 
are so satisfactory 
that the American 
woman would do well 
to follow her example. 
Foulard and taffeta 
silk gowns of the dark 
colors make capital 
autumn gowns, espe- 
cially if lined with 
silk, for they have 
been quite too warm 
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Tueatre wear of clith, with chiffon revers in con- 
trasting color 


during midsummer, 
and consequently they 
do not look passé. 
Where they are heav- 
ily trimmed with 
white lace and chiffon 
it will be found much 
more advisable’ to 
change the trimming, 
or, as has been clever- 
ly done in the case of 
one gown, trimmed 
with white lace, un- 
derneath the lace in- 
sertion to slip a piece 
of black taffeta rib- 
bon. The white, as a 
consequence, looked 
much less soiled than 
when worn over the 
same color. Often it 
pays to put in black 
insertion. The white 
chiffon on a waist can 
be ripped off, washed, 
and then put back 
again if necessary. 
But very often, as has 
been said, the gown 
will be fresh enough 
to wear just as it is. 
Now appear the taf- 
feta silk and cloth 
costumes that were so 
much written about in 
the spring, and which 
the heat of the sum- 
mer made impossible 
to comfort. A most 
charming gown of this 
description is a black 
taffeta made with coat 
and skirt to match. 
The skirt is trimmed 
with rows of heavy 
white silk machine- 
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stitching, put around the bottom of the 
skirt in a Grecian pattern. The skirt has a 
plain front breadth, but at the back and sides 
is laid in side pleats that are stitched down 
with white stitching for some distance just 
below the waist. The jacket is short, in Eton 
shape, with revers and collar trimmed with 
stitching. Silk and cloth costumes will now 
be worn for the next two or three months. 
These were first seen in the spring before peo- 
ple left town, and are quite as fashionable 
now as ever. An attractive gown on this 
style has a double skirt trimmed with bands 
of cloth stitched on in scallops, stitched at 
both sides, but leaving a rough edge. The 
jacket in Eton shape has a high flaring col- 
lar of cloth and is bound with cloth, has a 
pointed yoke in the back and three seams in 
the back below the yoke. It is one of the fa- 
vorite designs for black broadcloth and taf- 
feta combined. 

Most attractive gowns are made of the 
light cloths and the new weaves of crépon for 
the demi-saison fashions. A gown made of 
the latter material has a skirt laid in small 
box-pleats all the way around, the pleats 
fastened down to very nearly the foot of the 
skirt. There is a jacket, made entirely in 
box-pleats, which has a white satin waistcoat, 
and is worn over a white satin blouse. The 
trimming on the gown consists of a cut-work 
design in white cloth. Another gown in black 
and white foulard is in almost the same de- 
sign, but the box-pleats are wider, and in- 
stead of cut-work trimming there is a broad 
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band of black ribbon that is run through the 
pleats; and a band of ribbon is also run 
through the pleats on the waist, tied in front 
with a large bow. The blue and white fou- 
lards, the black and white, or any of the dark 
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CHEVIOT WALKING Gown with odd little jacket having a donble cape collar and 
a revers of plain cloth. 


colors with the white de- 
signs, in which the dark 
is more conspicuous than 
the light, are possible to 
wear all through the au- 
tumn with a smart little 
cloth coat or wrap. 

For house wear the ba- 
tiste, muslin, and lace 
gowns will be worn late 
in the autumn and, in- 
deed, all winter, but 
there are a few new 
styles that are delight- 
fully new and that show 
very little sign of ever 
having been worn. One 
of these gowns, in a pale 
heliotrope silk, is made 
close-fitting around the 
upper part of the skirt, 
and then finished with 
three deep flounces, each 
headed with a_ black 
ruching. The lower part 
of the waist has a fold- 
ed belt looking quite like 
a peasant’s bodice, and 
made of velvet or satin; 
the upper part is of 
white silk with short el- 
bow sleeves that have 
full under-sleeves of 
chiffon with deep silk 
cuffs and lace ruffles. 
Another gown of silk 
and lace combined is 
made up in pale gray 
trimmed with yellow 
guipure lace. The bands 
of lace go down the 
front and sides of the 
skirt and around the 
over-skirt, falling over 
three flounces, each one 
of which is finished with 
a flat band of lace in- 
sertion. This gown, of 
course, is only suitable 
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for the house, but is most 
dainty and_ attractive. 
The figured silks are now 
used for gowns to be 
worn in the house at this 
time of year, and are 
made not only in the 
dark but the light color- 
ing. Those that are seen 
on the street are com- 
bined with cloth, and 
there is so much more 
cloth than silk about 
them as to make it quite 
a question as to why they 
are called silk costumes 
at all. 

All of the costlier even- 
ing silks have Pompadour 
or similar patterns scat- 
tered over the ground, 
and many display velvet 
or crépe incrusted floral 
designs placed over the 
surface at wide distances 
apart. The backs of 
skirts as shown in the 
most exclusive models 
are fan-shaped, panelled 
or pleated. Decided 
trains will be worn only 
upon the most formal oc- 
casions, the preference 
being wholly for the me- 
dium’ walking or dancing 
length. Chiffon has nev- 
er enjoyed a wider popu- 
larity than at present. It 
is arranged in full ruf- 
fles, in deep, overlapping 
puffs, close sun-pleats, 
and combined with light- 
weight laces. Colored 
spangles upon white 
nets, crépes, and chif- 
fons are also among 
the pronounced nov- 
elties for evening func- 
tions. 
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Ovtine Gown of plain cloth, with jacket made in box-pleated effect with 
deep yoke. 
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Carntace ovoak of tucked taffeta with yoke and sleeves of spangled silk; frill of black chiffon. 
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Bivr cLorn street Gown with waistcoat and revers of gray and white plaid; collar and small lapels of white pean de soie. 
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ing turned out to wear under the 

jacket with what is called the correct 
tailor suit for autumn wear. Indeed, the 
correct tailor suit for autumn is so essentially 
severe in its outlines that it seems but a nat- 
ural thing to have some sort of fancy waist. 
Indeed, many of the tailor gowns have two or 
three waists. There is a new material for 
waists that bids fair to be exceedingly popu- 
lar. It is called silk flannel, has quite a lit- 
tle weight to it, looks just like a dull-finish 
satin, and is to be had in all the different 
shades. It should be made up simply, for it 
does not require trimming excepting of the 
flat and severe order, and looks best in the de- 
signs in which flannel or cloth would be made. 
It must not be tucked or pleated too much, 
and in that respect is like cloth. A good model 
for one of these waists has a stitched yoke 
and collar, with the waist itself bloused a lit- 
tle in front, fastening at the left side and 
trimmed with stitched folds of 
flat velvet ribbon exactly the 
same shade as the material. It 
is so much the fashion now to 
trim these waists with velvet 
that it is necessary to warn wo- 
men not to overdo the matter. 
Velvet ribbons are very attrac- 
tive trimming, but for a waist 
intended to be worn under a 
jacket are not suitable, for oft- 
en the ribbon wears out long 


A NUMBER of fancy waists are now be- 








Reorrtion Gown of flowered silk with coat of velvet: white satin facings and waistcoat. 
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before the waist does, whereas the 
stitched bias folds, though not new, 
have the advantage of lasting forever. 
The bodices of cloth and silk embroider- 
ed by hand, in seallops and bow-knots 
and different sized polka dots, are made 
with small yokes of tucked chiffon, and 
are exceedingly dainty; but again these 
cannot be classed with those that are 
suitable for every-day. It is said the 
silk flannel wears splendidly, and at all 
events it does not soil quickly. There 
is one thing that ought always to be re- 
membered in wearing light elaborately 
made silk waists—that when they. are 
soiled they are most untidy in appear- 











































ance, and there is no excuse for them 
whatever. It is troublesome and ex- 
pensive to have them cleaned, but an 
elaborately made waist of silk or satin 
or lace that is not fresh makes the whole 
costume with which it is worn look out 
of style. This is really the time of year 
when a woman with a moderate income 
looks better dressed than at 
any time in a ready-made 
light-weight suit which can 
be easily bought or which 
may be left over from the 
spring. These suits certain- 
ly are in good form, and can 
be had for a third the price 
charged when they first ap- 
peared. Dressmakers wh« 
have not begun with their 
autumn rush, consequently 
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Rose Tarreta House Gown with trimming of yellow lace and deep, draped bodice belt of black satin. 
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will sometimes make up these gowns much 
more cheaply, and, besides, real bargains in 
model gowns are found, that were designed 
for the summer, but came over rather late. 


The rich woman can now go out and buy 
herself the most fascinating odd little jackets 
and wraps to wear over her thin gowns. It isa 
fad to have a jacket with some touch of color, 
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EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DINNER GowN for a young girl; 


bolero of mousseline. 


but made of white or 
black, and of a shape 
that has not as yet been 
made public. White 
serge and white cloth are 
favorite materials, with 
touches of green, blue, or 
scarlet. Then there are 
the long coats in the 
smooth cloths or in taf- 
feta silks, with lace rev- 
ers and collars, or capu- 
chin hoods. Newest of 
all are the short shoulder 
capes of cloth or heavy 
camel’s-hair, made with 
one, two, or three capes, 
never reaching below the 
shoulders, but made to 
fasten tight at the throat 
and with  turned-down 
collar. These are very at- 
tractive in red or blue, 
green or white, the latter 
not for city wear, though. 
A longer wrap that can 
do duty later for theatre 
use is made with four 
capes, one overlapping 
the other, and with odd 
double revers of shirred 
chiffon. There is nothing 
particularly novel about 
this wrap, for it is the re- 
vival of a fashion of 
some years ago, but it is 
a useful model, and con- 
sequently it is bound to 
be fashionable. The taf- 
feta and satin cloaks 
have also appeared again 
since the cooler weather, 
and in several new de- 
signs. Those in the Di- 
rectoire shape, with the 
fancy waistcoats and rev- 
ers and plain or jewelled 
buttons, give an idea of 
what we may expect in 
the winter coats, for 
they look especially well 
made up in velvet, to 








NEW IDEAS FOR 
wear with the flowered brocade skirts, or with 
an all-velvet costume. 

The long silk and satin coats that will be 
worn as wraps’ in winter for theatre or for 
evening are now used for driving, and are 
occasionally seen on the 
street. They are either 
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these jackets with all sorts of gowns, as they 
are not made to match any one particular 
style, and it is even noticeable that they 
are worn with “skirts of the same ma- 
terial. 





in narrow pleats or in 
clusters of stitched-down 
box-pleats. The yokes are 
most effective, and show 
a wide variety of styles, 
being made of plain vel- 
vet or of cloth, heavily 
embroidered with jet and 
cut-work. The sleeves 
sometimes match the 
yoke, and are made long 
over the hand. There is 
also no end of them made 
with the that 
reach the elbow or a little 
below, have turned-back 
cuffs and full under- 
sleeve of silk, satin, or 
cloth. The winter coats 
made in this way will be 


sleeves 


when made of 
satin and cloth or satin 
and velvet, for silk has 
been so much used for 
summer and autumn as to 
be a bit wearisome. Black 
is the best color, unless 
the cloak is of cloth, in 
which the lighter 
shades are always prefer- 
able. , J 
Smart little jackets, 
not made after any espe- 
cial design, in gray, tan, 
or bright colors, are most 
useful for autumn wear. 
They are all fitted now in 
front with at least one 
dart, that is hidden un- 
der the rows of machine- 
stitching or the narrow 
lines of trimming. The 
effect of the jacket, 
though, must always be 
to have the straight 
front. The length is a 
little longer than the 


smartest 


case 














waist-line. It is consid- 
ered correct to wear 


Rroeptton cown of hand-embroidered gray cloth with white dots ; appliqné of 
white cloth, and white satin waistcoat. 
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AUTUMN HATS 
ORE black hats 


are seen now 
than at any 
other time of the year. 
They are made in ev- 
ery conceivable shape. 
The smart three-cor- 
nered hat of rough 
straw with the stiff 
pompon or tuft of os- 
trich feathers, and 
with the brim bound Shekinensies techet wht 
with velvet, is quite  wop fastenings. 
popular, while those of 
the tucked or pleated 
chiffon or mousseline 
de soie are made up 
not only in this severe 
style of three-cornered 
hat, but also in the 


nit large picture-hats that 
= . . 
ponwahis E} are so lavishly trim- 



























Geeen Feit wat with bow and fold of black velvet ; ostrich feathers, and 
silver and jade buckle, and black quills The bigh 
rolled brim is caught loosely at side of crown at point 


where quills lap. The under side of the brim is tunately, the picture- 
trimmed with inch-wide folded band of black velvet. hats are not as large 
The hat rests directly on the head in the back, and how a few 
follows somewhat the outlines of the English walking as they were a “ ba 
hats now shown by the principal hatters. years ago, for massing Soarcet driving coatee. 





Strrouep costume brown 


frieze. 





med with jetted lace, 


artificial flowers. For- 








Lone ovat fawn-colored Venetian cloth gown, Roveu tween pedestrian 


covert cloth. banded. suit. 




















Gray cLoru tight-filting 
jacket. 





Ligut urown covert box- 
coat. 


AUTUMN 


so much trimming to- 
gether is very apt to 
make the head look 
top-heavy. The velvet 
hats for winter are 
many of them copies of 
picture-hats, and show 
that ostrich feathers 
and rhinestone  buc- 
kles are to be immense- 
ly fashionable. The 
bow-bonnet never goes 
out of style, and many 
different changes are 
rung on it. The bows 
are of taffeta or peau 
de soie ribbon, of jet, 
or velvet, with high 
standing loops as well 
as the low broad ones, 
according to the shape 
of the head. These 
bows are sewed on to 
the close-fitting French 
bonnet shape and are 
very rarely unbecom- 
ing. One of the most 
useful styles in hats 
for this winter, or 
rather, for autumn, is 
a soft felt hat trimmed 





GoLr costume of reversi- 
ble tweed. 
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WALKING COstUME, home- 
spun and Astrakhan. 
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Demi-saison wat of black straw with drapery of 
jet-embroidered net. 





BLUk OLOTH GOWN, COVERT-CLOTH JACKET and 
braided. check skirt, 
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only with bows and loops of ribbon. Suchahat seen, and are possible with any gown. That 
as this defies wind and weather, and is suit- fact, indeed, accounts for the fad for black 
able for all occasions, but requires to be just autumn, between-seasons hats—the fact that 
the right shape to be becoming. There are one will do with all one’s gowns to tide over 
two new shapes this until the time for 
year, one quite small felt and velvet and 
with the brim turn- fur arrives. 

ed sharply up at the Some pretty hats 
back, and with bows are made of folds of 
covering the entire silk or of velvet, one 
crown, starting from bias fold laid over 
the back of the hat. another. Such hats 
Another, a_ larger have very simple 
shape, has only one trimmings, as a rule, 
the richness of the 
foundation serving 
for effect. Soft 
breasts of birds or 
whole birds,  un- 
stuffed, are much in 
evidence, on the 
walking hats espe- 
cially. In the gray 
shades and _ fawn 
color these breasts 
combine well with 
nearly every color. 
Broad-brimmed felt 
hats in browns and 
grays are the correct 
wear with the now 
almost universal 





bow, a large one 
with double loops, 
put directly in front 
of the crown. It is 





not quite so smart as 
the other hat, being 
more on the picture 
order; but it is very 
becoming to girls. 
A shovel - shaped 
hat, of which an il- 
lustration is given 
here, is to be one of 
the popular styles for 
early autumn wear. 
It has a band of vel- 
vet around under 
the brim, and a big 








velvet bow and short walking skirt. 
quills, and an im- Roman scarfs and 
mensely effective 


birds or breasts are 
the usual trimming 
for such hats. 

These are general- 
ly of the alpine 
form, having soft 
crowns crushed in 
the centre. Fash- 
ionable hatters are 
displaying an equal 


buckle. This buckle, 
in fact, is the only 
striking feature of 
the hat. The model 
hat was of green felt 
with black velvet and 
quills and a buckle 
of old-silver set 
with green jade 








stones. All sorts of number of bound 
combinations are and plain-edged felt 
possible, however, in Ww hats, especially in 
this same style of ~~} Vi al brown, fawn, and 
hat. The effect of ad | gray, and the stitch- 
trimming with gauze |. = ees} Cled «=lcloth hats that 


and Malines, = the Brier cLoru Jacket with pipings of white satin, and white suggest a ribbed felt 
soft folds that give satin revers. not infrequently are 
the effect of feathers made of the same 
is still holding its place in the milliners’ favor. material as the walking costumes of which 
Black straw autumn hats, with jetted and _ they are intended to form a part. The pret- 
spangled nets, made after this fashion, are tiest of these are draped with a folded scarf. 














A REVIEW 


FEATURE of the first issue of Har- 

perR’s Bazar each month that has imme- 

diate value for new and old subscribers 
alike, consists in the regularly appearing re- 
view of all the cut paper patterns that have 
been published within the preceding month. 
The designs presented during September and 
recapitulated in the current number cover a 
diversity of for and little 
girls. 

In every case they represent an individual- 
ity of design not to be found in any other pub- 
lication, and are made exclusively for this 
magazine. With the first publication of each 
pattern design there appears a detailed de- 
scription of the same, together with practical 
hints for the sewing-room to cover the special 
needs of the newly introduced garment or 
garments. Wherever possible, readers should 
refer back to that number of Harper’s Bazar 
in which a selected pattern first appears. A 
number of valuable suggestions for the home 
and professional dressmaker have been pub- 
lished in these columns within the month 
just closed, and these will from time to time 


needs women 





EMPIRE COAT NO.326. SCHOOL FROCK NO, 324. 


be supplemented by others of an equally prac- 
tical and modern nature. 

With each change of season and its attend- 
ing alterations of dress forms, new methods 
of tailoring are devised to meet the new needs. 
It may be a mere “trick” of hemming, a 
new idea in making or adjusting a sleeve or 
collar, a question of fitting linings or of 
“hanging” a skirt, all most important items 
to the home economist or the ambitious pro- 
fessional seamstress. From time to time 
during each month these points are taken up 
and explained in such manner as to con- 
vey even to the novice practical information 
concerning the putting together of a fash- 
ionable garment. 

The one illustration given of each pattern 
garment by no means exhausts its possibili- 
ties. The number of patterns that appear 
weekly being restricted to two full costumes, 
these are devised and selected with the object 
directly in view of stimulating the individu- 
ality of each person interested in the making 
of gowns for herself or others. Generally 
speaking, any of the Harper’s Bazar patterns 





HOUSE 


DRESS NO.330, SAILOR DRESS NO. 328, 























BACK VIEW OF NO. 329. 
lend themselves to two sorts of dressmaking, 
shown in the exceedingly plain, or the greatly 
elaborated costume. This dual quality in a 
design is only possible where perfection of 
outline, such as distinguishes the Harper’s 
Bazar patterns, is furnished in the paper 
model for same. A glance at the several de- 
signs contained in 
the present number 
will demonstrate this. 
Pattern No. 323 is 
given two renderings, 





BACK OF NO. 325. 
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PLAID. STREET COSTUME NO. 325. 

one in pale-toned cloth with handsome 
garnitures upon the revers, and the sec- 
ond in “rough-and-ready ” plaid, each of 


which results in a costume of advanced style 
and perfect outline. The illustration of pat- 
tern No. 325 represents an early winter walk- 
ing gown with stole front and wide shaped 
band about the skirt, a design that will lend 
itself especially well to mourning fabrics in 
combination with crépe trimmings. A design 
representative of the best taste in rainy-day 
or walking costumes is shown in pattern No. 
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EVENING GOWN NO. 829, AUTI 


327, fully described in Harper’s Bazar of the 
22d ult. The lines of waisteoat, and 
skirt would be as effective if carried out 


coat, 


in 


cheviot, or in one-toned broad or Venetian 
cloth. In many instances the ankle-length 
skirt will be found to meet admirably the 


ordinary needs of those of our readers who 
somewhat below the present average 
height of women. The evening gown No. 329 
is equally suitable for girlish or mature fig- 
ures, 

The Harper’s Bazar cut paper patterns for 
little girls, although presented for the first 
time during the present year, already include 


are 



















PATTERNS 


MN COSTUME NO. 823 WALKING COSTUME NO. 397 
a wide variety of novel exclusive designs for 
small girls between the ages of four and ten 
years. Those published within the past month 
are especially useful and varied in character. 
Two school frocks of simple design but per- 
fect outlines are numbered among them; also 
an Empire coat suitable for cloth, bengaline, 
or velvet, and a picturesque Zouave costume. 
The latter may be diversified in many ways, 
and is admirably complete. A characteristic 
of the Harper’s Bazar patterns of inestimable 
advantage to the novice is that forms for all 
necessary facings are included in a costume 
or garment. 





BACK OF NO. 828 


BACK OF COAT NO. 827. 


BACK OF NO. 330. 
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NE of the oddest and 








most amusing of 
luncheons may be 
given on the tin- 
wedding anniver- 
sary, either by the 
ten years’ bride to 
her former bride- 
maids, or by one of 
the latter to the 
wedding party. Oc- 
tober is one of the 
months when wed- 
dings are numer- 
ous, and naturally 








anniversaries must 
be numerous too. 

If the party is too large for one table, seat 

at small ones just suitable for four. On 

each lay a pretty white or pink and white 


centre-piece, and place on it a tin quart 
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measure full of white bride-roses, or the pink 
ones known as “ bridemaids.” Have small tin 
plates for bread and butter, and tiny scalloped 
paté-pans for the bonbons and almonds. Your 
silver and cut glass are to be used quite as 
though your best china were on the table as 
usual. A souvenir of tin tied with 
white ribbons may be given each guest, and 
in the bowl you may paint in white oils the 
name of some city the bride visited on her 
wedding trip, where the spoons are supposed 
to have been purchased with a view to this 
Or, it will add to the gayety 
of the occasion if the cities are those the bride 
wished to visit and did not, as 
Copenhagen, and the like. Or, you may have 
instead of small tin 
such as nutmeg-grater or an apple-corer. 
Serve everything in tin; the bouillon in 
small cups with handles, the sherbet in scal- 
loped paté-pans, the fish, salad, and ice-cream 


spt on 


anniversary. 
M oscow, 
utensils, 


spoons some 





TABLE READY FOR AN 


OCTOBER LUNCHEON. 











OCTOBER LUNCHEONS 


on tin plates of medium size, the chicken on 
larger ones. The coffee may be in timbale- 
moulds. If you use candles put them in 
ordinary tin candlesticks. 


MENU 
Peaches. 
Bouillon. 
Timbale of halibut, cream sauce. 
Curried eggs in rice. 
breasts with Italian chestnuts. 
Potato croquettes. 
Orange sherbet. 
Plum salad. Cheese straws. 
Sunshine ice-cream and cake. 
Coffee. 


Chicken 


To prepare curried eggs, boil hard as many 
as you need, peel them, and put them whole 
into a ring of boiled rice which has been 
turned from the mould on to a round platter. 
Pour over a white sauce flavored strongly with 
curry. Grate a little cheese over all just be- 
serving. The 
Italian chestnuts are 
to be boiled until 
the shells can be re- 
moved, and_ then 
gently in 
cream until they are 
tender. The inner 
skin is not taken off, 
and this gives a sort 
ot purple color to the 
dish. 

The salad is made 
of the largest plums 
FAVOR. to be found. They 

are halved, the 
stones removed, and the fruit served on let- 
tuce, with either French dressing or mayon- 
naise. 

The odd and delicious. 
It is safe to say none of your guests will be 
familiar with it. Bake a very large sun- 
shine cake—that is, an angel’s-food with the 
volks of the eggs added. When cold turn it 
upside down and with a sharp knife cut out 
the centre, leaving only a thick ring of the 
cake. Fill the empty space with rounded 
spoonfuls of rich, yellow vanilla cream, and 
serve from the table, cutting a piece of cake 
for each plate and adding to the cream. 


fore 





stewed 














LUNCHEON 


ice-cream is very 


A HALLOWEEN LUNCHEON 


Set a round table without a cloth, if pos- 
sible, and have all the decorations in brown, 
or in yellow and brown. You may have a 
pumpkin with the top cut off and the inside 
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removed for a bowl] for the centre, and fill it 
with either a quantity of chestnuts or fruit, or 
with chrysanthemums in dark shades which 
will contrast with the yellow. Or, if autumn 
leaves are to be had, the dark crimson ones 
are pretty in the pumpkin. Put brown satin 
ribbons on the table, and chocolate bonbons, 
and marrons in your little Your 
may be decorated witches, or 
brownies, or other sug- 
gestions of Halloween, 
or you may purchase 
little silver souvenirs: 
stick-pins with witches 
on one end, or smal! 
crescents with quaint 
little figures with 
brooms. Or you may 
pretty souvenir TO 
cards of burnt leather, 

which will harmonize with your table decora- 
tions. Darken your room and light the gas, 
but turn it low for the beginning of the meal. 
Buy some of the bonbon-boxes which resemble 
oranges, and remove the inside. Cut slits for 
eyes, nose, mouth, and so transform them into 
miniature jack-a-lanterns. Drop a little hot 
wax into each and set a candle end firmly in 
it. When these are lighted the effect of the 
table is distinctly quaint. Real oranges may 
be used if those of pasteboard cannot be had. 


dishes. 


ecards with 





make 


SERVE 


THE ICES. 


MENU 

White grapes. 

Tomato soup. 

Creamed oysters in cases, 
Chicken croquettes with pease. 
Quail on toast; jelly; French fried potatoes, 
String-bean salad. Cheese crackers. Olives. 
Wine jelly with cream. Chocolate cake. 











Coffee. Marrons glacés. 

The salad is made of delicate string- 
beans cooked whole and served on lettuce 
with stiff mayonnaise. 

The jelly, while still ¥ 
warm, is to be poured v3 gtGtse.gewry 
over bits of candied Joo 
fruit laid in a ring . - 
mould. When served SNSS Cames 
the centre of the ring : 
is to be piled high with 
whipped cream. The LUNCHEON CARD. 
marrons are easily 


made at home by stewing peeled Italian 
chestnuts in heavy syrup till tender, and 
then rolling them lightly in granulated sugar. 
They are to be dried on oiled paper. 
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BY MARGARE|! 


SHE first week in October is the 
time in which the 
| of semen’ clubs 


majority 
begin the 
another No 
who knows the organiza- 
tions understands by this that 
the interregnum since last May 


idle 


season. 





has been an 
one. It is 


now almost the exceptional 
club that does not as a society set itself to 
some summer task. The conduct of kinder- 


gartens and vacation playgrounds, the care of 
sterilized-milk stations, the 
of recreation parks, 


establishment 
including the giving of 
open-air concerts, the responsibility of fresh- 
brief prolonged—all 
part of club-women’s 
often true even among 
the purely literary clubs, many of which set 
aside 


air excursions, and 


these are now a sum- 


mer work. This is 
a sum of money appropriated to some 
special relief or educational work in their par- 
ticular communities. The past summer 
offered special occasions for the 
of club The 


meeting in was 


has 
prolonging 
Milwaukee biennial 
June immediately followed 
by a number of smaller district club gather- 
ings, and later, many well-known club-women 
attracted by the 


interests. 


sailéd for Europe, 
of the Paris Exposition. Massachusetts wo- 
men have had and have finely embraced the 
opportunity to assist in that remarkable edu- 
cational event, the visit of the 
ers of Cuba to this country. 

activity, however, is carried on through 
rather than by the club-women, and does not 
mean that the rank and file of the sisterhood 
has not had its turn at rest and recreation 
by the shore and in the mountains, or in what- 
ever rural claimed them. The 
ing meeting of many prominent women’s 
clubs in the autumn is given dver to the sub- 
ject of summer and it is a genuine 
inspiration to all the members thus to crystal- 
lize the summer pleasure 
into a sort of 


congresses 


school-teach- 
Much of this 


scene open- 


outings, 


they have enjoyed 
reminiscent prelude to the 
serious work of the year which is opening out 
before them. 


HAMILTON WELCH 
wee S for the meeting of the New York 
State Federation, to begin November 12 
at Albany, are rapidly taking shape. The 


from its 
Albany, a 
that for obvious reasons has not 
clubs. Only two federated 
are located there, one of which is a 
cent addition to the State society. It 
felt, that central northern New 
York needed the inspiration of a federation 
meeting, and it was decided that the conven- 
tion should be held there, the organization to 
pay its own Mrs. 
man of the committee, reports 
satisfactory her committee’s 
share of the work, and promises an early an- 
nouncement in detail of the 
Blanks have been sent out by the nominating 
committee, of which Mrs. John Lewis Childs 
is the chairman, for names of candidates for 
the general officers and four members of the 
Executive Board, all of whom are ineligible 
for another term according to the 


is departing somewhat 
usual course in inviting itself to 
city 


federation 


many 
clubs 
very re- 


women’s 


was 
however, 


expenses. 3owen, chair- 
programme 


progress in 


exercises. 


constitu- 


tion. Only rumors of candidates so far are 
in the air. Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, of 


Brooklyn, the present vice-president, has been 
frequently mentioned as a successor to Mrs. 
Helmuth, and in line of training and pro- 
motion she is the logical candidate. Mrs. 
Zabriskie feels, however, that the presidency 
should leave this end of the State, as the 
office has been recently filled by a New York 
city woman, and if a strong up-State candi- 
date is presented she would decline to enter 
the field against her. In the event, 
that the vote, as indicated in the returns of 
the nominating committee, should declare 
strongly for her, Mrs. Zabriskie would prob- 
ably accept the place. That she would fill 
the office capably, fairly, and for the best in- 
terests of the federation no one can doubt. 


however, 


of New York, 


OROSIS, convened for its 
first meeting, October 2. HaArpPeEr’s 


Bazar takes pleasure in announcing that by 














NEWS OF 
the club at its last business 
meeting, in June, this department will give 
during the coming season the only authorized 
report of the monthly meetings of this famous 
organization. 


a decision of 


The proceedings of Sorosis, 
the mother of clubs, are of interest to many 
club-women throughout the country, and the 
readers of the Bazar are to be congratulated 
that this periodical has been selected to re- 
port them officially. 

HE official directory of the Connecticut 

State Federation has just been issued, and 
is a model of comprehensive and at the same 
time compact information. It includes a 
condensed account of every club belonging 
to the federation, and is, therefore, of per- 
manent value. Photographs of federation 
officers, club presidents, and club homes 
adorn its pages, and it is altogether a fine 
presentment of the organization which it 
represents. The editor and compiler is Miss 
Dotha Stone Pinneo, of South Norwalk, who 
has long secretary of the federation, 
and who, as such, has been a joy and delight 
to all who approach her on business intent. 
It follows naturally that the stamp of accu- 
racy and completeness is over her work. 


been 


HE biennial meeting at Milwaukee em- 
phasized and cemented acquaintance with 
the hospitable club-women of that city, and 


all club happenings there now are in conse- 


quence a reading of familiar matters. The 
rumor, therefore, that a Milwaukee club- 


woman will probably take the State gavel 


following the election of Wisconsin Federa- 
tion officers at Racine, in November, is of 
widespread interest. Mrs. H. R. Vedder, 


president of the College Endowment Associa- 
tion, is freely mentioned as a most desirable 
candidate for the head of the State organiza- 
tion if persuaded to allow her 
name to be presented. Mrs. Vedder’s splen- 
did ability was discovered by a great manv 
visitors at Milwaukee the first week in June. 
Mrs. Thomas H. Brown, also a prominent 
member of the Endowment Association, may 
be a factor too in the Racine elections. Al- 
though the association did not begin work 
until the Ist of October, it twice assembled 
socially during the month of Septem- 
ber. The first time was at a lawn partv 
given to the club and its escorts by Dr. and 
Mrs. George H. Ide. 
the club itself 


she can be 


On the second occasion 


took the initiative and 
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gave to the members of the National Muni- 
cipal League, which held a 
Milwaukee at that time, a 
the beautiful Athaneum, remembered with 
pleasure by all biennial visitors. The affair 
was large and brilliant, over a thousand per- 
sons being in attendance. It 
unique distinction because it is unusual for 
a woman’s club to extend a hospitality of 
this sort to a company of men. 


convention at 
reception at 


possessed a 


The asso- 
ciation, which has always been keenly inter- 
ested in municipal improvement, is preparing 
to take up the subject in systematie study 
this winter, and an opportunity to welcome 
men who are practical work 
these lines was regarded as a privilege. 


doing along 


HE Colonial Dames of Illinois have appro- 
priated fifteen hundred dollars to estab- 

lish in the University of Chicago a five-year 
scholarship in American history. The stu- 
dents who are to be the beneficiaries are to 
be selected from the Freshman and Sopho- 
more classes, and are to pledge themselves 
to do certain patriotic work among the 
foreign population in a designated district. 
This is in direct line with similar effort o/ 
other patriotic societies, notably that of New 
York State D. A. R. To Americanize the 
foreigners within our borders is work of the 
highest patriotism. 

T is the happy thought of the Review Club 

of Newark, Ohio, to inelude in its pro- 
gramme for the coming year of Russia as a 
study, a brief list of rules for the pro- 
nunciation of Russian words. As this de- 
partment has received a number of requests 
for assistance in preparing outlines of Rus- 
sian study, the Newark compendium is here- 
with added: 

Vowels are pronounced as in Italian, and 
consonants as in English. 

Every letter is pronounced. Where 
vowels come together each one is sounded. 

A has the sound of a in father. 

FE has the sound of e in benefit. 

I has the sound of i in ravine. 

O has the sound of o in note. 

U has the sound of oo in boot. 

Ai has the sound of i in ice. 


two 


Au has the sound of ow in how. 

Fi has the sound of ey in they. 

Zh has the sound of s in vision. 

Y is a consonant as in yard, and is never 
used as a vowel or a terminal. 
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BAKED EELS, TARTAR SAUCE 





KIN two nice fat eels weigh- 


ing one and a half pounds 
each; cut all the fins and 
clean them well; cut off the 


heads and the end part of the 
tails. Tie them together so as 
to shape them around the platter, crownlike; 
serve over a napkin, as in illustration. Make 
a court-bouillon with four quarts of water, 
half a table-spoonful of salt, six whole peppers, 

















BAKED EELS, TARTAR SAUCE. 


half a pint of vinegar, bay-leaf, six 
branches of parsley, one branch of celery, one 
sliced carrot, two sliced onions, a tiny branch 
of thyme, and Boil fifteen 
minutes. Wrap the eels, which must retain 
their crown shape, in a clean wet napkin: 
put them into the court-bouillon and cook 
them fifteen minutes, not too fast. Let them 
cool off in this broth, then lift them up care- 
fully, remove the napkin, and wipe them. 
Have one pint of white-bread crumbs, sea- 
soned with one teaspoonful of salt and one 
salt-spoonful of pepper. Spread the eels all 
with it, and afterward with two raw 
eggs, well beaten, with one table-spoonful of 
olive oil, and then once more sprinkle them 
with the bread crumbs. Afterwards place 
them in a _ baking-pan, always preserving 
their shape, and add two table-spoonfuls of 


one 


three cloves. 


over 


butter. Bake them thirty minutes in a mod- 
rate oven, basting twice. Serve with the 


Tartar sauce in green peppers hollowed out 
and placed in the centre. 


TARTAR SAUCE 

Put into a small round bowl one egg yolk, 
raw, the yolk of one boiled egg, well crushed; 
mix them and pour over very slowly, stirring 
constantly with a wooden spoon, two gills of 
olive oil. Add to it one level table-spoonful 
of dry mustard and the following herbs 
chopped extremely fine: one teaspoonful of 
shallots, or, instead, half a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, one table-spoonful of gherkins, 
teaspoonful of parsley. Finish with 
half a teaspoonful of salt, half a salt-spoon- 
ful of white pepper, quarter of a one of red 
pepper, one table-spoonful of tarragon vine- 


gar. 


one 


STUFFED CALF’S LIVER 

Procure a nice calf’s liver of a light color, 
from two and a half to three pounds, and 
with a knife make a long and deep slit on the 
under part of the liver, commencing from 
the thick end, all the way down to the thin- 
nest part; be careful to cut straight. It 
forms like a pouch, into which you put the 
stuffing prepared in the following manner: 
Chop very fine one medium-size onion; add 
to it two table-spoonfuls of chopped parsley, 
one pound of cooked ham, leaving the fat on 
it, one cupful of white-bread crumbs, previ- 
ously moistened very slightly with broth. 
Chop everything together, add two raw eggs, 














STUFFED CALF’S LIVER. 














RECIPES FOR 


one salt-spoonful of black pepper, no salt; 
mix well, and stuff the pouch of the liver. 
Stitch closely with white thread. Put the 
liver into a deep roasting-pan, sprinkle over 
it half a teaspoonful of salt and half a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Cover with a very thin 
slice of fat pork. Put into the pan one pint 
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spoonfuls of well-cleaned mushrooms—the 
eighth of a pound. Put into a small sauce- 
pan one table-spoonful of butter; when melt- 
ed put the chopped onions and the shallots 
into it; cook three minutes, stirring all the 
time; they must not get brown. Add the 
chopped mushrooms, cook three more min- 








SMALL SEA BASS WITH POTATOES MAITRE D’HOTEL. 


of broth; add to it one teaspoonful of flour 
well mixed with one table-spoonful of butter. 
Cook in a moderate oven for one hour, bast- 
ing four times. Garnish in illustration. 
with one pint of small white onions of even 
size. These must be peeled, cooked ten min- 
utes in plenty of boiling water, seasoned with 
salt, then drained and carefully dried with a 
towel. Put into a baking-pan two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two gills of broth, 
and place the onions not touching each other. 
Spread them two table-spoonfuls of 
granulated sugar. Cook in the oven for fifteen 
minutes, taking care to turn them over so 
they become evenly colored. Serve the liver 
on a hot platter, strain the gravy through a 
silk strainer over the liver, and place the 
onions around. 


as 


over 


SMALL SEA BASS WITH FINE HERBS 
Clean six small sea bass or trout weighing 
over half a pound each; wash and dry them 
with a clean towel. Season each with one 
salt-spoonful of salt and half.a one of pep- 
per. Put them into a well-buttered baking- 
pan, side by side. Put into the pan one 
glassful of ordinary dry white wine, and one 
table-spoonful of butter mixed with a tea- 
spoonful of flour. Chop fine two table-spoon- 
fuls of white onions, teaspoonful of shallots, 


table-spoonful of parsley, also three table- 


utes, add the parsley and one gill of white 
wine, season with one salt-spoonful of salt 
and half a one of pepper. Cook six more 
minutes. Pour the fine herbs over the fish. 
Cover the fish with a piece of white paper, 
well buttered. Bake fifteen 
moderately oven. 


minutes in a 
warm Arrange the fish 
as illustrated on a warm long platter, being 
careful not to break them; pour over the 
gravy and the fine herbs. Garnish with 
fresh parsley and a few slices of lemon. 
to the table very hot, and serve at the 
time in a separate vegetable-dish some pota- 
maitre d’hétel, prepared as follows: 
Wash well one pint of small potatoes, put 
them into a saucepan, well covered with cold 
water seasoned with one teaspoonful of salt. 
Cook thirty minutes with covered saucepan; 
drain the potatoes and put them into the 
oven for ten minutes in order to make them 
mealy. Peel them and cut them into small 
pieces, dice shape. Place them in a very hot 
vegetable-bowl, and have prepared this sauce 
maitre d’hétel: Put in a cup two table-spoon- 
fuls of butter (the finest), one table-spoonful 
of boiling water, one salt-spoonful of salt, 
half a one of pepper, one table-spoonful of 
chopped parsley, half a teaspoontul of lemon 
juice. Put the cup into the oven for two 
minutes, to melt the butter only; pour over 
the potatoes, mix well, and serve hot. 


some 
Send 
same 


toes 
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The Mother’s Notion of Schools 


HEN the time comes to send a boy 





to school, the most harmonious par- 

ents commonly divide on a theory 
of education. The father’s idea is that pub- 
lic schools are most practical because they 
embrace most of the conditions of actual ex- 
perience in life. Made to take his chances 
with all sorts and conditions of children, the 
boy is strengthened, and along with book 
knowledge he learns how to look out for him- 
self and to hold his own against the world. 
At this the mother shudders. It is a kind of 
tragedy, starting her boy at school. It means 
sending him from home the greater part of 
the day. It means putting him under au- 
thority other than her own, giving him com- 
panions other than herself, subjecting him to 
temptations of soul and risks of body. It 
means, in a degree, that she shall lose her 
child in order that the world may gain a 
man. The matter is serious enough and sad 
enough at best, and under the necessity of 
mother-love inclines 
which reduces the evils of education, as they 
appear to her, to a minimum. Thus, with 
small regard for the technicalities of educa- 
tion—with profound scorn for the good and 
bad of rival systems—the majority of mothers 
elect to send the boy to a private school. 

In arriving at this decision, mother-love is 
not without the backing of some very sound 
philosophy. The man’s notion that it does a 
boy good to rough it among the masses at 
school is well enough after the child’s charac- 
ter is formed, affording him right judgment 
and the power of resistance in determining 
Sut the ages of 
seven and sixteen years it is a sorry choice of 
evils which compels parents to throw a child 
into the hopper of humanity and let the 
world have its grind on his still feeble will 
and the tender bloom of his innocence. Home 
influence is always paramount to the influ- 
ence of any school, but the best results are 
reasonably to be hoped from a school which 
nearest corresponds with the conditions of 
home. 

Not to go into the relative merits of the 


she to choose a school 


his associations. between 


EDITORIAL 


COMMENT B repens mace 





general scheme of the public and the private 
school, this practical consideration must ap- 
peal to any mind. In the latter, the parent is 
able to exercise a simple, direct power of con- 
trol, which is represented in the fact that he 
pays for his child’s schooling. His wishes 
concerning his child represent money gain 
or loss, according as they are respected or 
ignored. On the other hand, in the public 
school, the parent’s power is in his vote, one 
unit of the thousands of municipal voters—a 
power that is incapable of acting independ- 
ently and immediately. While the influence 
of a conscientious right-minded parent is 
working needed reform in a public school, 
months and years elapse during which chil- 
dren are helplessly the victims of the exist- 
ing evil. 
on an economic rather than a political basis, 
and is subject to the conditions of trade, and 
instantly responsive to the purgative influence 
of competition, it offers parents who have 
money to spend a superior means of educa- 
tion as compared with the public school which 
is controlled by polities and directed by reins 
of red-tape. 

Another consideration is this. With the 
reopening of the public schools throughout 
the country, is the all but universal wail that 
accommodations are insufficient. If parents 
who can afford the expense send their chil- 
dren to pay schools, they indirectly aid the 
masses, who thus suffer less the stress of com- 
petition in their struggle for the benefits of 
publie education. The mother’s notion of 
which school is best for her boy is, on the 
whole, full of the wisdom of economy, and 
potent with the good of all society. 


Because the private school operates 


Woman’s Retirement from Business 

ARLY retirement from business has 
recently been urged upon men by a 
social philosopher who sets forth that, having 
by devotion to money-making acquired a com- 
petence, it is the wise man who quits gain- 
ful pursuits and engages in efforts to perfect 
his own nature and to uplift humanity. Such 
a man, the philosopher represents, is in every 
way free to perform his civic duties—to 
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further municipal reforms and to introduce 
disinterested motives and high, pure aims into 
politics. In response to this, the practical 


question at arises, What is a 


once compe- 
tence? When ean it be said that a man has 
money sufficient for his wants? Have not 


wants a wretched habit of always increasing 
much more rapidly than wealth? Is not a 
dollar in one’s pocket invariably nothing but 
a measure of new necessities compelling the 
getting of still another dollar? 

As against the theory of the social philoso- 
pher is the experience of the man who after 
seventy years’ living summed up the difficulty 
of acquiring a competence thus: “ I set out in 
life to earn just money enough to supply my 
needs. I did not want to be wealthy. I 
merely wanted to be comfortable. Well, I 
have worked a lifetime, and I am not com- 
fortable yet. I might easily have got rich, 
but it still remains impossible to get money 
enough ahead of my necessities to feel easy 
about the future.” Clearly the aim of the 
business man which makes money the means 
to all the ends of living must ever reduce to 
an absurdity the idea of retirement to a 
higher sphere, so long as his physical ability 
admits the expectation of further successes. 

With women, however, it is different—that 
is, with the average woman, who is wife, 
mother, and mistress of a home. Woman’s 
aim in life is, or should be, directly applied 
to promoting the moral and spiritual interests 
of humanity. Her contribution to the wealth 
of the world is a mere incident of her devo- 
tion to higher aims. The mother, especially 
the mother of daughters, should find it pos- 
sible early in life to leave her business pur- 
suits—household industry—largely to her 
children. Thus do the latter acquire practi- 
eal training to fit them for responsibilities 
that presently must come upon them, and 
thus the woman of mature judgment—of 
mind enlightened by experience, a_ spirit 
chastened by sorrow, and a will strengthened 
by endurance, may bring means to conquer in 
the struggles of others who, less fortunate 
than she, have not acquired such means for 
themselves. 

It is an old-fashioned notion which some 
theorists and brash reformers to-day dispute, 
that women are destined for nobler work than 
careers in business and professions. But, 
understanding the purpose of life to be know- 
ledge which explains the contradictions of 
sin, sorrow, death, and perceiving success to 
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be the acquisition of a hope which falters not 
at failure nor stifles in the close blackness of 
the grave, a woman may find in the restric- 
tions of the domestic sphere grateful im- 
munity from burdens and temptations which 
the money-getter is bound to suffer. As she 
is able to retire early from all part in the 
stress of competition which gainful pursuits 
impose, so is she a joy to herself and a rich 
resource of peace and happiness to all within 
her reach. 


A Surplus of Women 

a the query, “ What shall we do with our 

girls?” to become a serious economic prob- 
lem in the United States? Rumors of census 
reports declare the excess of women over men 
in New York city is 25,000. There has long 
been, from a matrimonial point of view, great 
numbers of superfluous women in New Eng- 
land. But the surplus of women in the East, 
it has always been pointed out, is offset by a 
surplus of men in the West. Now, however, 
comes word from Colorado that men are de- 
clining there. Recent statistics that 
women outnumber the men. 


show 


In political and economic conditions that 
have developed the past two or three years 
appear that necessarily deplete the 
male population of the United States. Wars, 
territorial acquisition among _ uncivilized 
people, requiring American garrisons and 
American men to administer civil affairs 
under social and climatic conditions that dis- 
courage the presence of American women; the 
expansion of American trade creating a ne- 
cessity for American men and youths to go 
abroad; and the opening of the Alaskan gold- 
fields—are all reasons why the question “ What 
shall we do with our girls?” is becoming a 
pressing economic problem. The Youth’s 
Companion suggests that one way to a solu- 
tion of this matter is by inference—let better 
eare be taken of the boys. The notion that 
boys naturally are tough and can stand any- 
thing may explain why more boys than girls 
die. If a balance between the sexes would 
be struck we must bestow more attention on 
the health of boys, and restrain their inborn 
propensity for risking their lives for the fun 
there is in danger. Beyond this is the weight 
of woman’s influence upon politics to put a 
stop to war. The root of the perplexing mat- 
ter is not “ What shall we do with our girls?” 
but what can we do for our boys amid all that 
is at work to rob us of them. 
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AFFLUENT INDEED. 
“THIS FISH IS VERY RICH. Do you 


Se 7 = 
NO VEIN 


A a. 








NOTICE IT?” 


“Yes. I NOTICE IT HAS A GREAT MANY BONES.” 











THE UNKEMPT TRUNK 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 
ILLUSTRATED BY PETER NEWELL 
This trunk does angrily de- 
clare 

He will not let them brush 
his hair. 

And though his good nurse 
often tries 

To brush it, he just 
screams and cries, 

And bumps around upon 
the floor, 

And tumbles up against 
the door. 

And then perhaps he’ll run 
outside, 

Or in the darksome attic 
hide. 

But, dearie, I am glad to 
see 

You have your hair brush- 

ed properly. 














IN 


Kissing a 


AN EXCEPTION 
“Two wrongs never make one right,” said 
Dinsmore, who was fond of quoting adages. 
“ Sometimes they do,” amended Fosdick. “If 


Constant Reader, for example, feels himself ag- 
grieved by two wrongs, he will be one to write 
about them to the newspapers.” 





PRACTICE 
ParKE. “I never saw a child with such a re- 
markable memory for names as mine has.” 
LANE. “ How do you account for it?” 
Parke. “ Think of the nurses she has had!” 


A SURER WAY 


Huspanp. “ Don’t you think those young kit- 
tens should be drowned?” 

Wire. “I don’t think it will be necessary, 
dear. I have given them to the children to play 
with.” 





JOCUND 


(Overheard in a Garden) 
BY OLIVER HERFORD 


‘*For all the Morning-glory’s airs, 
She has the instincts of a weed. 

To-day I caught her unawares 

quash—I did indeed. 


y. 
ft; ‘* But don’t repeat it,” said the Rose, Fe 
Then told the Pink, who told * 
the Bee, ; 
Who said, “I'll see to it it goes ' 
No further”;—then he told it me. © 


Said I, “It is a shame, O Bee! 
To circulate such arrant bosh; 

And if it’s true, it’s plain to see 
You're only 

Squash.” 
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jealous of the 


AN 


INDULGENT WIFE 

“TI find that you have packed six neck-ties for 
me,” said Mr. Darley to his wife, after the two 
had arrived at their destination. 

“ Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Darley. “I wished 
you to have the pleasure of selecting the tie you 
will wear on each of the six days that we shall 
remain at Surfhurst.” 





USEFUL INSTRUMENT 

“How do you all manage to keep so cool at 
your house?”’ Fosdick asked of Keedick. 

“T have a thermometer that was made to or- 
der. It registers ten degrees lower than the ac- 
tual temperature.” 

THE HEIGHT OF ELEGANCE 
First Cutup. “ We keep a butler.” 
Seconp Cup. “ Pooh! that’s nothing. 

keep boarders.” 


We 
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HAT Professor Flournoy’s remarkable book 
T should quickly obtain a wide reading was 

a foregone conclusion, but its vogue, even 
with this expectation, is surprising. Yet it 
should not be. There was never a moment in the 
history of the world when the mind of man was 
more alert for supernatural impressions than the 
present, though the impressions were never more 
critically and mercilessly investigated and judged. 


That a well-known scientist like M. Flournoy, 
professor of psychology in the University of 


Geneva, associated with other scientists of equal 
reputation should, after five years’ experimenting 
and investigation, deem the psychological phe- 
nomena demonstrated in the case of the “ Geneva 
Medium,” Helen Smith, worth a voluminous pre- 
sentment to the world, is in itself sufficient to 
claim attention from the public. Professor 
Flournoy recites all the wonders developed by 
Mile. Smith, explains what he can, and leaves 
the rest to the ken of those who may be able to 
pierce their mystery. He frankly admits that 
they are beyond him. The eminent Genevan 
writes from the calm and critical attitude of the 
man of science probing deeply with keen intelli- 
gence and with undoubted honesty of purpose. 
He is master of a charming style which, if there 
were no other cause, would make his book fas- 
cinating. In addition every page teems with the 
most seductive mysteries of life—those that re- 
late to another existence of some sort at some 
time in some place. 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle adds another to her 
delightful studies of Colonial life and manners in 
the volume Stage-Coach and Tavern Day, an- 
nounced for October publication by The Mac- 
millan Company. Occasionally now in some iso- 
lated rural community the village “ hack” will 
be a roomy old family carriage whose comfort 
is still strongly suggestive of the post and stage 
coach of early days, and for a moment one almost 
wishes that the times of postilions and winding 
horns, cracking whips, and wheelers and leaders, 
with that interesting personage, the driver, a 
central figure, were upon us again. The sight 
of the rushing locomotive and its trail of smooth- 
moving, brilliantly lighted, luxuriously fitted 
cars banishes the momentary craving and we are 
whirled away to pleasure or business, gladly con- 
scious of space annihilated. In books, however, 
it is still fascinating to linger in the picturesque 
days of travel by stage-coach, and sojourn in 
inns and taverns as Mrs. Earle permits. The 
work is invariably sympathetic and attractive, 
with an entire absence of straining for effect 
that is most effective. Club-women will like to 
recall that her impetus towards more ambitious 
writing was gained in some papers on Colonial 
subjects prepared several years ago for the big 





and the old Woman’s Club of Brooklyn, New 
York, of which city Mrs. Earle has long been a 
resident. 


The art of writing for children is, as everybody 
knows, one of the most difficult in the field of 
letters. ‘To get into the child’s atmosphere with- 
out being so childish as to be wholly trivial is 
not easy, while to stoop from the adult’s pedestal 
and write for the infantile mind results usually 
in priggishness and disaster so far as the appro- 
bation of the child is concerned. In the Road to 
Nowhere, by Livingston B. Morse (Harper & Bro- 
thers), the author seems to have hit the happy 
medium ground. The adventures of little Jack 
on his travels over the facinating road are many 
and interesting and vastly amusing to other Jacks 
and Jills too. The book has much of the peculiar 
humor of Alice in Wonderland, and it will be 
welcomed in the list of gift books for children. 


Authors and publishers admit nowadays that 
half the battle in the case of a new book is its 
title. The whole fight seems to be won by Mrs. 
Christine Terhune Herrick in her little volume 
just put out by Charles Scribner’s Sons, so hap- 
pily called First Aid to the Young Housekeeper. 
Mrs. Herrick’s practical treatises on various 
phases of domestic science are familiar to readers 
of the BAZAR, and a-number of them have taken 
permanent form from the press of Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers. The latest from her pen is thor- 
oughly sensible and pertinent, and gives the first 
aid indicated by the title in an easily understood 
way. Even at this moment of multiplied cook- 
books the average young housekeeper sets up her 
establishment with a larger supply of ignorance 
of culinary matters than anything else, a fact 
which Mrs. Herrick recognizes and at once sets 
about to relieve. 


The novel, Charming Renée, just published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is not the author’s, 
Miss Arabella Kenealy, first effort in this style of 
literature. This is, indeed, her second essay into 
fiction, as Dr. Janet of Harley Street, published 
in London and New York, is well known. Miss 
Kenealy holds a diploma from the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Dublin, and has 
practised her profession for some years in Lon- 
don. Dr. Janet, indeed, included some of her 
medical experiences, though it was not at allan 
autobiography. Miss Kenealy’s contributions to 
magazine literature have attracted much atten- 
tion. Two papers from her pen on “ Woman as 
Athlete,” which appeared in two consecutive num- 
bers of the Nineteenth Century, are said to have 
been more instrumental than any other written 
word against the excess of athletics to which wo- 
men were tending. 
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PROBLEMS IN CHINA 

N a series of notes to Germany, Russia, and 
| China the American government has done 

much to clarify the Chinese situation. Col- 
lectively, these notes define the attitude of the 
United States as favorable to the rehabilitation 
of China on her own basis, and no postponement 
for the purpose of military campaigns or pun- 
ishment. Simultaneous with the delivery of 
these notes the Navy Department issued orders 
for the heavy re-enforcement of the United 
States fleet in Asiatic waters, for the purpose, as 
the official order states, of adequately looking 
after American interests in China and the Phi- 
lippines. The land force in China is to be much 
reduced, but not entirely withdrawn, General 
Chaffee and a regiment of American troops re- 
maining more as a guard than as an aggressive 
military force. 

The arrival in China of Count von Waldersee, 
the German field-marshal who is to be command- 
er-in-chief of the allied forces, marks another 
important advance in the situation. He has 
been received with military pageantry at Shang- 
hai. His purposes are defined with much frank- 
ness from Berlin, through the medium of the 
Austrian ambassador there, who states that von 
Waldersee must arrange “what military dem- 
cnstrations are necessary, what harbors and in- 
land towns must be occupied, what points re- 
quire expeditions, and which troops may retire 
from Peking.” In short, the commander-in-chief 
is about to determine upon a very extensive plan 
of warfare against China. 

Meantime quite a spirited campaign is being 
directed against the Boxer strongholds. The 
American general, Wilson, led an expedition 
against Patachu, capturing the town and de- 
stroying property of the rebellious Chinese. The 
allies have also returned to the bombardment of 
the forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho River, cap- 
turing them and killing a number of their de- 
fenders, and at the same time suffering a heavy 
loss through the explosion of underground mines. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

HE strike in the anthracite coal region has as- 

sumed ugly and menacing proportions, and 
continues to gain in magnitude. Comparatively 
few of the 140,000 miners directly involved re- 
main in the mines, and each day more men quit 
work. September 21 a sheriff’s posse fired on 
a crowd of riotous men near Shenandoah, kill- 
ing two persons and wounding seven others. Fol- 
lowing this the militia was ordered to the scene, 
and remarkable peace and quiet have ensued, 
considering the vast army of strikers that are 
idle and subject to the irritating presence of 
troops in their midst. 
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On Monday, September 24, 60,000 steel and 
iron workers who have been idle since June went 
to work. The Saturday previous a protracted 
conference of. the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers and of the manufactur- 


ers succeeded in agreeing upon a_ wage-scale, 
which was signed and will be effective until 


July, 1901. The anthracite strike does not em- 
barrass these industries, which depend mainly 
on the use of soft coal. 

The election in Cuba to provide delegates to 
the forth-coming constitutional convention re- 
sulted in a majority that is in favor of imme- 
diate and absolute independence of the island, 
without the intervention of a protectorate. A 
declaration of this policy will place the United 
States in the position of having either to main- 
tain a protectorate by means of force—a re-es- 
tablishment of the old relation between Spain and 
Cuba—or else this country must take chances 
of having the probable inefficiency of a Cuban 
republic result in foreign powers sending war- 
ships to the island to protect their interests 
jeopardized there. Either alternative is not at- 
tractive. 

The rescue work in Galveston has made such 
progress that plans for rebuilding the city begin 
to take definite shape. 

The War Department has completed arrange- 
ments for the free transportation to the United 
States of the remains of soldiers and sailors 
who have died in the Philippines and in China. 
The approximate number of bodies to be ex- 
humed is 1331. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
AR in South Africa for the moment be- 
comes chiefly important as a heroic inci- 


dent of the government’s campaign in the Eng- 
lish general election. The dissolution of Parlia- 
ment occurred September 25. The final pollings 
of the election will take place October 1. A cor- 
respondent of the London Telegraph, who saw 
Kruger at Lourenco Marquez, describes him as 
“white, shrivelled, and pitiable, yet a striking 
object.” It is reported from Paris that Kruger 
intends going to Naples, and will bear a message 
to Europe demanding administrative home - rule 
for the two South-African republics under the 
political suzerainty of Great Britain. 

The terrors of flood have lately been added to 
the train of disasters — famine, pestilence, and 
poverty—that visits India. 

France entertained the Mayors of all the 
municipalities of the country—20,000 in number 
—at a banquet in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
September 22. It was the most prodigious repast 
in history. Twenty-one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two domestics were employed in pre- 
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paring and serving the meal. 
ers went about on bicycles. 


The head wait- 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

*DERSONALLY conducted” farms are a 

profitable fad of Eastern women. The 
daughters of Abram Hewitt are successful and 
enthusiastic farmers. Their butter brings a 
fabulous price per pound in New York city. 
Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder has a farm of 250 
acres near Lenox which supplies her table the 
year round. Here she lives after the manner of 
English gentry, going into town for the short 
space of the social season only. The success of 
her farm is such that in event of financial dis- 
aster it would comfortably support the family. 
A more serious interest of women in agriculture 
is manifest in the new school of practical agri- 
culture and horticulture at Briarcliff Manor, 
near New York, that opened October 1. Women 
students have been enrolled from all parts of the 
country, and one even from the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands and one from Holland. 

The public spirit and enterprise of the women 
citizens of Weehawken, New Jersey, have secured 
the city a $70,000 school-house. The matter 
was decided by an election at which women voted, 
and to the force of their numbers and election- 
eering methods the success of the issue is con- 
ceded. 

American housewives are warned against the 
silver-mounted glass and porcelain wares that 
are exported to this country from Frankfort, 
Berlin, and Stuttgart. United States Consul 
Schumann at Mainz makes a report stating that 
these goods are permeated with a deadly poison 
—potassium cyanide—used in their manufacture, 
which makes them a serious menace to the health 
of anybody eating from them or even handling 
them. 

London society women are said to include many 
titled personages who are experts in stock gam- 
bling. Thus the financial success of much fash- 
ion is secured. Also, one may say, thus is se- 
cured the fashionable success of much finance— 
that is, many an aspiring financier or pushing 
stock-broker owes his social position, dinner in- 
vitations, and “ week-ends” at country houses 
to the lucky “tips” and timely advice he has 
bestowed on women popular and powerful in the 
world of fashion. 

Again the perfect emancipation of women 
elusively is foreshadowed in a reform that is to 
abolish cooks. The new fad avers that all cook- 
ing is unnatural and unwholesome, and seeks to 
establish the custom of eating raw food. The 
movement originated in Indianapolis. 

Those who enjoy discoursing on the supersti- 
tion of women will find a topic in the fact that a 
daughter of the Vanderbilts recently told in 
court in New York that she had paid over $100,- 
000 on the advice of a medium. 

Any one who believes that the power of hus- 
bands is waning in the world will know better 
on learning that the popular English actress, 
Miss Evelyn Millard, has been compelled to re- 
sign her réle in Mr. Arthur Jones’s new play, 
“The Lackey’s Carnival,” because her husband 
objected to having her utter certain lines in the 
play which the author would not change. 
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EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT of archeology has been es- 

tablished at Smith College, which will be 
in charge of Miss Harriet Boyd, who has been 
studying in Athens. Miss Boyd is a graduate 
of Smith, and was a nurse in the Grecian army 
at the time of the war with Turkey. 

ages. os government will be taught in the 
public schools of San Francisco, A miniature 
city government is to be run in all its depart- 
ments. 

President O’Brien of New York City Board of 
Education announces a reform standard toward 
which his administration will work. It pro- 
vides for reducing the number of children per 
teacher in classes, the development of a manual- 
training high-school, and especially, by every pos- 
sible means, to promote the interests of the com- 
mercial high-school. 

In her annual report to the Indian Bureau, 
Miss Estelle Reel, General Superintendent of 
Indian Schools, advocates more industrial train- 
ing for the Indians. She believes in giving them 
a thorough fundamental training in the Eng- 
lish branches, but says that the theory of cram- 
ming the Indian child with mere book know- 
ledge has been, and for generations to come will 
be, a failure. 

The Geneva, Switzerland, musical education is 
facilitated by means of the circulation of music 
by dealers on the plan of circulating book li- 
braries. 

Golf has come to an issue with public educa- 
tion in New York State. Men in charge of the 
links of several clubs have been brought to 
court for employing as caddies small boys, who 
thus fail to attend school as the law requires. 

The school authorities of Princess Anne Coun- 
ty, Virginia, have forbidden women teachers to 
wear rainy-day skirts to school. Even a hy- 
gienic display of ankles is deemed incompatible 
with the dignity of a pedagogue. 


AFFAIRS ABROAD 

HE end of the Boer war seemed to be in sight 

when President Kruger deserted his country, 
fleeing to Lourenco Marquez in Portuguese terri- 
tory. The annexation of the Transvaal left the 
Boers without a country, and with the dust of 
Oom Paul’s heels in their face, it appeared as 
if the cause of the South-African patriots had 
suffered final discouragement. Still, long lists of 
casualties among the British continue to be pub- 
lished by the War Office in London, and in some 
quarters the opinion holds that fighting will not 
cease till the last drop of the burghers’ blood has 
been shed. Mr. Kruger’s wealth is made the tar- 
get of the ironical paragrapher. His foreign in- 
vestments are estimated at from $5,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. The Transvaal government is sup- 
posed to have between $10,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000 in Continental banks. Dr. Leyds says this 
will be hoarded for a future rising. 

Germany is the latest foreign nation to come 
begging for American gold. The Kaiser’s coun- 
try is arranging for a loan in the United States 
of $25,000,000. Japan also is reported to be an 
early applicant for American gold to the amount 
of $20,000,000 if Chinese difficulties increase. 
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The Judges at the Paris Exposition 









————————have awarded a= 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co. 















the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the 
third award from a Paris Exposition. 


Baker’s Cocoas ana Chocolates 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


———— DORCHESTER, MASS. = 














Established 1780. 





Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Chocolate or Cocoa ts entitled to be labelled or 
sold as“ Baker's Chocolate’’ or “ Baker's Cocoa.” 









TRADE-MARK 











Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 




















for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
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M PROF. |. HUBERT’S 

Make Beautiful Complexions. 
Remove all Pimples, Bilotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
and all imperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering, but absolutely removing 
all biemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthful complexion. Have received 
the unqualified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr., M.D., in U. & Health Reports. 


Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 
PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 














LABLACHE 
FACE 
POWDER 


Freshens, clears, beautifies 
the complexion. Restores and 
preserves its natural softness 
and purity. 


AVOIDALLSUBSTITUTES. 
Flesh, White, Pink, and 


Cream Tints. 
—= Price, 5@ ets. per box. 
“AS «Of «all Druggists or by mail, 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
~77e7 






125 Kingston St., Boston, Massa. 
Sold by all the best chemists in Europe. 
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BAZAR 
CATSUPS AND VINEGARS 


HORSERADISH VINEGAR 

Upon six ounces of freshly grated horseradish 
PY three pints of vinegar, heated to boiling. 
t it stand for three or four weeks, then pour 
off the vinegar and bottle it. If needed in less 
time, it may be used when it has stood only ten 
days, but it is better if the horseradish is per- 
mitted to steep longer. 


ONION VINEGAR 
Six or eight good-sized onions; one quart of 
vinegar; one table-spoonful each of salt and 
white sugar. Peel and mince the onions, strew 
the salt over them, and let them stand thus over- 
night. In the morning heat the vinegar to boil- 
ing, with the sugar, and turn it upon the onions 
and salt. They must stand, closely covered, for 
two weeks before straining off the vinegar. It 

may then be bottled and corked. 


MINT VINEGAR 

This may be made in the same way as tarra- 
gon vinegar. The housekeeper who wishes to 
have ready-made mint sauce in stock may let 
the leaves remain in the vinegar, adding to this 
a table-spoonful of mustard seed and a tiny bit 
of horseradish. Only the addition of a little 
sugar is needed to make it ready for the table. 
It is wise, when making mint sauce in this fash- 
ion, to put up a generous quantity. A quart does 
not go far in a family of ordinary size. 


TOMATO PASTE 
One peck of ripe tomatoes; two carrots, and 
four onions, peeled and sliced; a dozen sprays of 


| parsley and two bay-leaves; two cloves of gar- 


lie, grated; one teaspoonful of cayenne pepper; 
one table-spoonful each of salt, sugar, and whole 
celery seed; one table-spoonful each of ground 
mace, allspice, cloves, and black pepper. Put the 
tomatoes, onions, and carrots over the fire in the 


| preserving-kettle, and boil together until soft 


enough to put through a colander. Do this, 
strain the liquid, and return to the fire with the 
seasoning, putting in the spices, etc., loose, with 
the exception of the celery seed, which should be 
tied up in a tiny bag of thin muslin. Boil four 
or five hours, until the sauce reaches the stage 
when a little of it will become jellylike when 
turned into a saucer. Pour then into shallow 
eal sgn putting in only enough to form a thin 
ayer on the dish. Dry thoroughly in an open 
oven or in the sun, and let it become cool before 
packing it away ‘in small jars or in wooden 
boxes. It is a good plan to place a thickness of 
waxed paper between the layers. It is excellent 
for seasoning soups and gravies, as well as for 
making tomato sauce. For this last it needs only 


to be added to a cupful of butter sauce. 


CHILLI SAUCE 
Peel and chop a dozen large ripe tomatoes, 
three large onions, and three small green peppers, 
removing the seeds from the last. Put with 
them one quart of vinegar, two table-spoonfuls of 


| salt, a secant half-cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of 


ground ginger, two teaspoonfuls of powdered cin- 
namon, and the same of ground mace and all- 


| spice. Heat all in the preserving-kettle, and boil 


steadily for two hours, stirring to prevent scorch- 
ing. When cold put in bottles and seal. 
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COOK BOOK FREE 


(Containing 825 Pages, Over 2500 Recipes, 


Bound in Cloth.) , AFERRIERE 
TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS 








THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., (H.B.) 28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
P. CO. Box 289. “< 31-33 Vesey St., New York. PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

New England The — musical ine respectfully invites nis American 

stitution of America. Lady Customers to honor him 

CoNnsERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- with @ visit to his new enlarged 

OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- Show Rooms, which have been 

position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. sumptuously furnished according 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. to the very latest style. 


Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address “ ” 
FPRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. ROBES , MANTEA 


SILOP PIN So wee COSTUMES. 


Address Mrs. H. R. FREELAND, 164 W. 77th St. New York. 














“MILITANT,” the STRAIGHT-FRONT style of 
THOMSON’S 


‘‘Glove-Fitting” Corset 


is unexcelled in quality, durability, comfort, and fashion. 


Turn them over and see how they’re made. 
All seams run sround the body. ... . 


For sale by all dealers throughout the United States. 
A handsome catalogue mailed /ree on application to 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER @ CO. 
345 Broadway New York 




































o4e Forsythe 
Shirt Waist 


Exquisite Fabrics 
have been espe- 
cially woven for 
the Autumn and 
Winter Styles. 
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An attractive booklet, containing 
exact reproductions in colors of 
some of the leading waists, with 
instruetions for ordering by mail, 
will be sent upon application. ™~ 


JOHN FORSYTHE 
Ladies’ Waists 
865 BROADWAY » NEW YORK 


THE OMO ari icc 
Dress Shield 


Odorless. 

Impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 


Tf your dealer does not keep them, 
sen@ 25 cents for sample pair to 


Y, OMO MFG. CO. 
Ns Middletown, Conn. 


~ GOFF’S BRAIDS #&: BEST MADE — 

















lo 2 =e 









GOFF'S has been the standard braid for 4 years. 
Every improvement has been introduced in its co i 











mposition 
' and manufacture to keep it at its high standard—* The Best.” 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


L. R. H.—You have so many different colors 
on your first floor that you must use great tact 
in choosing your curtains. You see you have blue 
and red and olive green and terra-cotta and some 
purple somewhere in a moulding. My best ad- 
vice would be, since you cannot change these 
things, to go into your hall or some place where 
you can get a view of every part of the house, 
and there to try and see if there be any prevailing 
color to be used as a guide, in choosing some one 
color which would blend with them all. For in- 
stance, a dark red might go with the blue and 
the olive green, and again, if exactly right, with 
the terra-cotta. In such a case I would put plain 
red curtains everywhere, to suggest a certain uni- 
formity and some repose. But if this did not do 
—and only by experiment can one determine such 
a point—then I should get Bagdad stripes for 
curtains, being careful to choose a good com- 
bination. If you are out of the way of making 
good selections, then curtain each room to match 
the walls of the room, but use plain colors; be 
sure to do that. You can make a dainty and 
charming bed-room by painting that defaced 
wainscoting white. Many new bed-rooms are de- 
signed with wainscoting. Do not try to cover it 
with anything. 


PERPLEXED.—You have exactly the right idea 
about mattings and rugs for the floors of your 
Southern house. And you are quite right, too, 
about the rattan furniture. You know, I hope, 
that you can get it in any color you want, and 
that there is a great choice so far as shapes are 
concerned. You may prefer the natural color, 
but in one enchanting country-house, to which I 
sometimes go, the wicker furniture is painted 
green, the cushions are covered with green cordu- 
roy. The tables and the sofas in the halls are 
of mahogany, for rattan and mahogany, when 
each is good, never clash with each other. If 
you cannot paper your walls, kalsomine them 
with some tint that you like; you can get charm- 
ing effects, and although when wet, kalsomine 
shows a spot, in so large a room you will not be 
apt to hit the walls carelessly. I should not run 
the wall color all the way to the ceiling; it would 
weary your eye to have to travel so far! Leave 
your ceilings white, and carry your wall color 
up for about eight or nine feet, ending it with a 
picture - moulding. You can always add a dec- 
orative touch to such rooms by bringing in cut 
branches and boughs and putting them about. 
This is done more and more in country houses, 
and the more you introduce in the way of green 
the better your results. For the city house, since 
you are not limited in price, put a damask on 
the walls. It can always be removed, being put 
up with invisible nails. You ought to be able to 
do so small a room for about sixty-five or seventy 
dollars, or perhaps less, although one pays always 
for colors. 


Marion.—I have seen a charming country 
house, the plan of coloring in which you might 
copy for your Florida home. The sitting-room 
walls were covered with burlaps over the plain 
pine boards. Up to a height of six feet the bur- 
laps was painted green, with panelling of wood 
moulding in the same shade, and buff above. 
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KOTEDSILK 


HE underwear of the new century. The only underwear 

equal to the requirements of the present day. Durable, 
warm, light, shapely, luxurious. 

KOTEDSILK is correct in fit and absolutely non-shrinkable. 
Is made of pure silk, knitted on the finest cotton. Pleasing to 
the eye and the touch. Perfect in finish. A _ revelation of 
comfort to those whose skins have been tortured by wool. 


MADE ONLY IN ONE QUALITY—THE BEST 


Men's Shirts 34-44, $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
Drawers, 28-44, 2.50 ‘ ’ Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 
Union Suits, 34-44, 500 “ sr Union Suits, 26-40, 5.00 ‘ 
Undervests, 34-44, 2.00 ‘“ = Underwaists, 26-40, 2.00 ‘“ 


Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Express prepaid. 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR bossa 70-72 Franklin St., N. Y. City 

















Sn 1ap CD A TOO 
Hook and Eye 


The hook hasa little steel tongue that HERE is no coming undone. No 
notde the eps inet. hurting the fingers. No stretching 
HERE IT JS. the waist by the long reach over of the 


old-fashioned hook. 

It is ideal for plackets, too, especially 
when the skirt closes in front. 

The only fastener that gives a flat effect. 

If your dealer does not keep them, send 
10 cents for a sample card. 





See the short reach of the new hook. 


THE SNAP DOES IT. (Say whether white or black.) 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO., 3¢7@ Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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New 
Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


UR new Fall Catalogue 
of Suits and Cloaks 
is now ready. It con- 

tains some new features never 
before shown ina catalogue 
of this kind. We picture 
in it all of the newest styles, 
and will mail it free, together 
with samples of materials 
to select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. Bear in mind 
that we keep no ready-made 
garments — everything is 
made especially to the cus- 
tomer’s orders and desires as 
regards quality, cut, finish, 
and price. Our prices this 
season are lower than ever 
before. We pay all express 
charges. 


Our new Fall Catalogue il- 
lustrates: 


















Exquisite Tailor - made 
Costumes, selectedfrom 
the newest Paris 
models, $8 up. 


Tailor-made Gowns, 
both jacket and 
skirtlined through- 
out with fine qual- 


ity taffeta silk, 
$75 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate § | 
prices. 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
$7 up. 


New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts, and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts made 
of double face materials. 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, to- 
gether with a full line of samples to select from, to any 
lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be 
sure to say whether you wish samples for suits or for 
cloaks, and we will then be able to send you exactly 
what you desire. Write to-day for Cat alegue and 
Samples ; you will get them free ty return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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RATED 


UM 








A Positive Relief for 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“ A little higher in per! 
than | 

s | 
e or 
pause of ac, Get | 


» .. Newark, N. 4. 














| a cheerful design is usually chosen. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


PERPLEXED Hovusewire.—With your paint 
white and the green walls—a broken figure you 
said, pretty and fresh in effect—use on your oak 
floors either a Cashmere rug or a plain green rug 
made of Wilton carpet without a border, or again 
a plain red rug. Then at your windows plain 
green, red, or tapestry. Tapestry is beautiful 
with the red carpet and the green walls. A ve- 
lours or a corduroy would be an inexpensive mate- 
rial, although if you are willing to preserve the 
simplicities by using willow furniture put denim 
at the windows. But then you would have to dis- 
card your present furniture, which seems to me 
a little overpowering for so small a room. If 
you retain it, however, cover it with the material 
used at your windows. In the general arrange- 
ment of your room, which is long and narrow, 
strive to break up as many lines as possible by 
using screens, putting your sofas at right angles 
to the walls, and bringing out tables. If this is 
not possible, put your sofas flat against the walls, 
but break up lines by introducing screens, and 
by a tactful disposition of tables and plants. 


Maset.—Yes, indeed! I remember the letter 
very well, and the first-floor plan I have at this 
moment spread out before me. I kept it, as I said, 
hoping that you would write again. The sam- 
ples of green which you enclose are much too 
colorless. I meant a much darker green—one 
that seemed to fall away and make a room larger, 
giving a good background for pictures and books. 
The Japanese grass which you sent is too shiny, 
and therefore too obtrusive. The texture of the 
burlaps is better, but the tone has no value. Try 
once more, and get a burlaps with the rich 
wood - green, not too dark. With green walls 
the ceiling should be either white or slightly 
tinted with the green. With coffee-colored walls 
a tinted ceiling. I am afraid of the ordinary 
frieze, and prefer the ceiling brought down, or the 
paper carried up. In either case only a picture- 
moulding is used, which finishes the paper. I am 
doubtful about your rope curtains. They gener- 
ally suggest a straining after effects. It is much 
better to have some textile which is refreshing 
and grateful to the eye. 


M. K.—There is no wiser course to pursue in 
furnishing a bed-room than to follow certain con- 
ventional lines long established, for many good 
reasons, among persons of means enough to know 
and practise what is best. Thus, among such per- 
sons, woollens are avoided as a pestilence. No- 
thing heavy in the way of drapery is permitted. 
Silks, satins, and damasks are used among the 
very wealthy, as chintzes, cretonnes, and muslins 
are among those whose tastes exact them, or 


| whose pocket-books and manner of life would 
| make more expensive appointments seem vulgar 


| and out of place. White paint and ceilings are 
always best, unless one has some hard wood too 
good to paint. A flowered or figured paper with 
The white 
enamel beds with brass trimmings lend them- 


| selves to almost any environment, and are al- 


ways in good taste. Pictures out of portfolios, 
put up as a frieze, might or might not be good. 
They might only produce a sense of confusion, 
being too far up to be seen in detail 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER. PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issved in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six. eight. and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 

328. School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. 33. Price 3 cts. 

327. New , Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, so cents 
complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 

326. Child’s Empire Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

325. Women’s Cloth Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 

324. Girl’s School Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

323. Women’s Walking Costume. Illustrated in 
Harfer’s Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 

320. Women’s Walking Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

319. Pompadour Gown (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 43. Price, 30 cts. 

317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

316. Child’s Low - Necked Frock. [Illustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 














315. Efizabethan Sleeve. [Mustrated in Harser’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts 

314. Combination Sleeve ( Flizabethan and Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

313. Empire Dress Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

312. Grandma Sleeve. Iflustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, ro cts. 

311. Empire Coat Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

310. Antoinette Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

309. Garibaldi Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 209, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

308. Continental Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

307. Directoire Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, ro cts. 

306. Girl’s Eton Costume. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

305. Woman’s Shirred Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harter’s Bazar No. 2%, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

304. Child’s Madras Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. Prite, 35 cts. 

303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Tilustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

N. B.—A » ial pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 


pect 
trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 323 
to 330, inclusive, on pages 1463, 1464, and 1465. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 















































































CAN be made to brighten memories of 
the past, without fear of scratch or 


blemish if cleaned with 
O-cGON 


a eC 
ELEC’, BI L POLISH 

It’s as harmless as the flour you eat. 
It makes old silver new—in brilliancy— 
and keeps new silver always new. 

The proof is yours simply for the ask- 
ing. Send address on a postal, or 15c. 
in stamps for box, postpaid. Grocers 
and druggists sell it. 


“SILICON,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 























For sate by all 
leading jobbers 
and retailers. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ 
79 and 81 Worth &St., N. ¥. 


“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
beet BEST REMEDY 
se for their childre 
DURING. THE TEETHING "PERIOD 
of all wy in 


SHOPPING New York by a lady of ex- 


goed tate, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
A. BOND, D, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


Agents, 














and business 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Potty.—Your gratitude is very welcome; 
thank you for your appreciation. I have thought 
over the question of the bridemaids’ dresses, and 
I can advise nothing prettier than the gowns I 
saw lately at a fashionable out-of-town late sum- 
mer wedding. They were soft white crépe with 
coral gauze sashes anda touch of pink at the 
throat. The skirts fell full from a tiny em- 
broidery hip yoke, and there was embroidery at 
the neck; the eight girls wore large Leghorn hats 
trimmed with pink roses, and carried pink flow- 
ers. I should advise having the reception invita- 
| tions that the groom’s parents send for the en- 
| tertainment read “ from eight until ten o’clock.” 
As it is to be an evening entertainment the re- 
freshments have to be more elaborate than at 
an afternoon reception. Have a large table 
spread in the dining-room, prettily decorated 
with flowers, and lighted by candles. Waiters 
should serve the refreshments. There may be on 
the table moulds of chicken and fancy salads, 
jellied tongue and boned turkey, and plates of 
sandwiches; cakes and bonbons. Serve besides 
the salads, etc., bouillon, croquettes, ices and cof- 
| fee, and wine or punch. All of these articles 

may be prepared at home or by a local caterer. 
A charming gown for the groom’s mother to 
| wear at the wedding, and at the reception which 
she gives later to the married couple, would be a 
soft gray silk trimmed with white, or a black 
lace dress over white silk trimmed with a color, 
or a-black and white striped silk; any of these 
would be appropriate. You doubtless know that 
the fashionable wedding trip is a journey South 
to Nerth Carolina or Florida, including Wash- 
ington, but I have a personal prejudice in favor 
of a small country inn somewhere in the Berk- 
shires, where a lovely restful honey-moon may 
be spent, which seems infinitely better than 
travelling or being in big hotels, and it is quite 
the thing now to go to one of these inns in the 
mountains. I know you will not regret it if you 
take my advice. 





A. B. C.—When an engagement is announced, 
and the bridegroom-elect’s mother is unable to 
call on her future daughter-in-law or show her 
any hospitality, as the girl lives at a distance, 
she should do just as you have done, write her 
a friendly, kind letter. It is usual, too, for the 
bridegroom’s near relatives to send to his fiancée 
some expression of their good wishes—a personal 
present like a pin or card-case, or some piece of 
silver for her future home. I should advise you 
to show your congratulations in this way; even 
a trifle will be appreciated, as it will indicate 
your thought of her as much as a handsome 
present. I take it for granted that in writing 


| you have invited your son’s fiancée to visit you, 


so that you may be able to know her before the 
marriage. If you do not wish to have a gray 
dress made for the wedding, why do you not get 
a black and white silk dress or a black lace made 
over silk? A costume of this sort would be just 
as appropriate for the wedding as gray, and 
might be better for future use. Have a color in- 
troduced in the trimming of the dress—a chou 
of light blue or coral velvet on the bodice, and a 
little in the girdle, cuffs, and collar. How wise 
you are to be so anxious to please your son by 
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being dressed appropriately for the occasion which | 


means so much to him! I congratulate the girl | 


he is to marry on her future mother-in-law. 


M.—It is en régle to have finger-bowls put at 
the covers at the end of luncheon and dinner, 
even if fruit is not served, and it is not consid- 
ered at all an insult to the guests to do so. Why 
should it be? The finger-bowls are simply the 
finishing touch of service to a well-appointed 
meal, and while they may not be essential, as they 
are when fruit is served, they are quite correct 
without fruit. 


JuLiA.—Have you read answers to * ’ BAZAR 
No. 19, and to “ Kady,” No. 20, oat to “L. 
G.,” No. 29? I think you will find some help- 
ful suggestions for entertaining in them. An- 
other good way of amusing your friends would 
be a story-telling evening. Provide small bunches 
of twigs tied together with ribbons for each one, 
and present every guest on entering with a fagot. 
When all have gathered make a half-circle around 
an open fire and let No. 1 throw on a stick from 
his fagot, and at the same time begin some story 
which must last until all the twigs have burned; 
then No. 2 begins, and so on. Of course one fea- 
ture of the entertainment is to arrange to have 
one’s fagot burn out at the critical point in the 
tale, but most of the story-tellers should try and 
finish their stories before the fagot is exhausted. 
A good punch may be made with either Rhine 
wine or claret as a basis. The proportions of in- 
gredients would be one quart of wine to one wine- 
glass of brandy, the juice of three lemons, a 
table-spoonful of rum, a dash of bitters, a little 
Curacoa or any cordial, sugar to taste, and small 
fruits — strawberries, pieces of orange or pine- 
apple—added last of all. The punch is weakened 
by having a large lump of ice in the punch-bowl, 
and adding as much plain water or soda as de- 
sired. The appointments for a small table where 
chocolate is served should be half a dozen cups— 


} 


preferably chocolate - cups—with spoons resting | 


on the saucers, a bowl of powdered sugar, a bowl 
of whipped cream, a silver basket or pretty dish 
with a doily on which are cakes or sweet wafers, 


and the chocolate - pot, which should come filled | 


and steaming from the kitchen. At-home cards 
for Thursdays in November may read in several 
ways, but I think for the kind of entertainment 
you plan the best would be visiting-cards with the 
address in the lower right-hand corner, and in 
the left-hand corner “ Thursdays in November,” 
simply. A man should always be presented to a 
woman; the proper form is, “ Miss White, may I 
present Mr. Green to you?” or, “I want to intro- 
duce Mr. Green to you, Miss White.” I should 
certainly advise you to serve at your at homes 
tea as well as chocolate, and dainty sandwiches 
as well as cake. Why do you not ask two of 
your women relatives or friends to dispense hos- 
pitalities at the tea table, one sitting at one end 
to pour the tea, the other at the other end to 
serve chocolate? It will not make the days any 
more formal, but be the customary way of enter- 
taining. Have the table in the dining-room, and 
decorate it prettily with a few flowers, candles, 
small dishes of cake, and sandwiches and bon- 
bons. The expense of all this will be trifling. 
Do not fear that you are asking too many ques- 
tions. 


The soap for folks who want their money’s 7 
worth of soap 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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2 5 i COPY bed $9 YEAR 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 














DRESS 


22 SHIELDS 


RECORD ASK FOR 
25 Years Superiority ANO INSIST ON HAVING 


RESULT DRESS 
Now Sold Everywhere han 7 SHIELDS 
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YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
CORRECT STYLES IN GOLF HATS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


1107 and 1109 Broadway (Madison Square West) 
158 Broadway (near Liberty Street) 
New York 





Authorized Agents in Principal Cities. 
Write for Booklet of Styles. 
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(Patented Sept. 19 and Nov. 28, 1899.) 


It’s Silky and Doesn’t Rub the Shoes 


All other brush bindings are inferior-looking when 
compared with NEW CENTURY. It gives a pleasing 
finish to the bottom of a skirt and is especially popular 
with the high-class dressmaking trade. Specimens of 
NEW CENTURY mailed to any one wishing to com- 
pare it with other bindings. NEW CENTURY is now 
on sale in nearly all first-class stores. If your dealer 
does not keep it, advise us at once and we will direct you 
to an up-to-date house. 


THE R. R. APPLETON CO., 


M facturers and imposters ef Bias Velveteen 
cane Binding «@ Brush Braids. 


B 
New York Chieaco St. Louls San Franeiseo 
78 Franklin St, 285 Fifth Ave. 708 Lucas Ave. 123 Sansome St. 








Mention Harfer’s Bazar. 









QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


HENRIETTA.—You would best send for some 
samples of fancy net or gauze before you decide 
upon your gown, and you can copy the models 
in Bazar No. 39. An all-white gown is a good 
thing to have, especially now while it is the 
fashion to wear colored velvet sashes and bows. 
You can get much variety by changing the col- 
or of the velvet. A good way to make up your 
organdie over white taffeta is after the model 
on page 749, using yellow lace in the trim- 
ming. The gown should be either cut low or 
made to wear with a guimpe with sleeves and 
yoke unlined. 


| Supscriper.—The pleated chiffon would be best 
for your waist, for it will show the pattern of 
the lace more satisfactorily and will look softer. 
You would better have a ribbon belt of one of 
the fancy ribbons in brocaded taffeta, especially 
if your waist is to be all of one color and not of 
plaid or checked material. 





C. C. B.—You should buy, to begin with, a 
smart cloth suit of one of the new shades of 
tan or beige that is so fashionable. Trimmed 
with brown velvet this would be a good invest- 
ment. To wear with this you should have two 
or three blouses, one of white lace with brown 
velvet rosettes. Then, if you can afford it, 
have a much cheaper suit that you can buy 
ready-made, of serge or camel’s-hair, for every- 
day wear; with this you should have three or 
four shirt-waists. You should have for your re- 
ception a crépe de Chine or silk gown with two 
waists, a high and a low one. You will need a 
pretty wrapper or tea gown, an evening wrap, 
and at least half a dozen of every article of 
lingerie. This will comprise a quite large 
enough trousseau, and with a little care in the 
choosing of the material I think you will find 
you can bring it within the sum you have to 
spend. If you have money left over, a good in- 
vestment is an inexpensive fancy silk gown. 


IrENE.—You will, I think, find the best invest- 
ment a fancy silk in black. Send for samples. 
Some of the new silks shown are very attrac- 
tive in design and not so expensive as they were. 
There are also silk and wool materials that are 
very good for this purpose, the figured better 
than the plain. I think your idea of the stitch- 
ing and the brass buttons will be very attractive, 
but I should use also some bands of ribbon vel- 
vet. The sleeves will be prettiest in the regu- 
| lar sleeve pattern, and your waist would be more 
becoming and look rather smarter if made with 
a yoke and some little fulness. 





A Mamma.—-The Russian coat is very good, and 
is quite correct for the purpose for which you 
want your child to wear a coat. But you will 
| soon have to put your boy in trousers. After 
| this year, or after another six months, I should 
advise your putting him into sailor suits; in the 
mean time you can stick to the Russian blouse, 
with the Russian coat for outside wear. But 
if he is large for his age he can wear a box-coat 
of dark blue chinchilla or cloth, and you can 
make it smarter by trimming it with the imita- 
tion Persian lamb cloth. 
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HARPER’ 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Tue editor of Harper’s BAzar is making that 
journal a brilliant success.—Boston Ideas, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Readers of Harper’s Bazar find themselves 
in these days continually met with new and de- 
lightful surprises. Hardly have they become 
accustomed to its weekly magazine form, as- 
sumed a few months ago, than a new and greatly 
improved cover is sprung upon them. The issue 
for September 8 of the Bazar is an autumn 
fashion number, and is handsomely supplied 
with fashions and designs. Prominent among 
its literary contributions is the first paper of 
“Ten Singing Lessons,” by Madame Marchesi, 
the most famous vocal instructor in the world to- 
day, the teacher of Emma Eames, Calvé, Melba, 
and our own Christine Farnese. These singing 
lessons promise to afford profitable reading for 
all who care for the wise management of that 
delicate organ, the human voice, and for guidance 
in the higher art education.—/ournal, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


The Bazar is a wealth of good reading and 
illustration.—Tribune, Salt Lake, Utah. 


I write to thank you for your kind attention 
in sending me Harper’s Bazar of September 8. 


We had taken the Bazar for years, and felt as | 


if we could not get along without it, but when 


you discontinued the pattern-sheet supplement | 


I discontinued the Bazar. On reading this new 
form of the Bazar over I am very much pleased 
with it, and you have my heartfelt thanks for 
the new pattern sheet you are going to issue. 
I can assure you I will again patronize it as of 
old. I considered it the most valuable paper 
published when it contained the supplement.— 
Fannie 8., Hudson, New York. 


i cannot express my delight at once again 
getting pattern sheet with Bazar. Please con- 
tinue them once in a while. With many thanks, 
I am one of your most ardent readers.—Mrs. C. 
Y., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Harper’s Bazar is replete with interesting 
articles for women treated by favorite writers 
of the day. Dainty little poems are found each 
week. The housekeeper is well provided for in 
the practical hints that appear in every issue.— 
School Journal, New York. 


I was not pleased with the change in the 
Bazar at first, but now am getting used to it 
and find it very full of helpful things, and am es- 
pecially glad to see a pattern - sheet supplement 
again.—Mrs, B. L. G., Sanford, Maine. 


Have read the Bazar for more than twenty 
years. We enjoy the present form very mucl.— 
H. B. L. B., Dansville, New York. 


Harper’s BAZAR goes on improving all the 
time, and the past week it came out in a pretty 
new gray coat, and opened with a series of color 
fashion illustrations. — Times, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 


S BAZAR 





HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN om 





COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 

it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, 

We named the new discovery MODENE., It is absolutely harm- 

less, but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the 

hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fall. If the 

growth be light,.one application will remove it; the heavy 

growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 

or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 

feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 

Used by peaple of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested it« merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 

| on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

i We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury, 












TAKE PLEASANT 
HARMLESS 


Fal R NO ARSENIC 


TABLETS four 
COMPLEXION 


Guaranteed tocureabsolutely,or money refunded, 
the most obstinate cases of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Blotches, Sallow Skin, and all facial blem- 
ishes. The only beautifier that will tone up 
the entire system and produce results that are 
truly marvellous. Effect immediately apparent. 
50c. a box. Send stamp for samples, testimo- 
nials, etc. 









‘ 


SYRINCE DOUCHINC. 
LADY’S "Helpful FE BOX CHING. 

Only.’’ Illustrated Booklet Free, 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. City 





Sick, Bilious, Nervous, Hysterical, 
H or Neuralgic. Cure guaranteed or 
money refunded. ‘Trial box 10 cents, 
mail only. Camp Company, 290 Broadway, New York 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 (.2'fse"0, Bans, 











PISO’S CURE FOR 
BURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


CONSUMPTION 
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$4 
The HARPER'S BAZAR df | DBE 


Next October 13th will contain Twentieth- 
features fully up to the Century 


HARPER’S high standard of this admi- Magazine 


rable publication. Among for 


the attracti heduled 
B AZ AR e attrac ions sc e a 99 


are the following: 











































THE OLD HOUSE AT WALLINGFORD. Story. « « Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield 
A powerful and unusual story by the author of ‘‘ Where the Trade-Winds Blow.” Strik- 
ingly illustrated by E. P. Upjohn. 


AUTUMN’S LATE FLOWERS, (//lustrated by Ellis Rowan.) , ‘ i Alice Lounsberry 
BAZAK readers are already familiar with the remarkable work of these two nature 
lovers. The present paper is the last of a series which has won high appreciation. 


FOURTH SINGING LESSON. . . . « + « + « Madame Mathilde Marchesi 
The newspapers of America are giving many columns of space to reviews of these ex- 
traordinary papers, which are appearing exclusively in HARPER’S BAZAR. There 
will be ten singing lessons in all, containing the first complete presentation of the theo- 
ries and methods of this greatest living teacher of singing. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION . P ° ° ° A. T. Ashmore 
With Numerous Illustrations by Ethel Rose, Guy ie and: Caroline L. Goodwin. 
The fashions of Paris, London, Vienna, and New York are set forth in the BAZAR 
each week as in no other periodical published. The BAZAR is so far in advance of 
its contemporaries in the field of fashion that no comparison can be made. 


OPENING OF THE CLUB SEASON . .. . . Margaret Hamilton Welch 


With an exclusive report of Sorosis’s first meeting. As previously announced, the 
BAZAR will henceforth be the exclusive organ of Sorosis—the oldest and most famous 
of American women’s clubs. This will not, however, prevent the most careful attention 
being given to the interests of all other clubs, and the Club Department, conducted by 
Mrs. Welch, will be even more brilliant and complete than heretofore. 


MADAME BLAY’S RECIPES 


At the request of her friends Madame Blay will prepare this fall, in addition to her usual 
unique and original recipes, a number of simpler ones each week, requiring less time 
and prepared at less expense, but no less admirable than the others. 


AUTUMN VERANDAS, (//lastrated with Photographs.) 


Showing the arrangement of verandas in the mountains, in Lenox, and other inland resorts. 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE . «19. ae . . + «+ Sarah Grand 


An especially interesting instalment of Sarah Grand’s brilliant ned with illustrations 
by Arthur I. Keller. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES 
THEATRICAL INTERESTS JOCUND VEIN DEPARTMENT 


NEWS OF THE WORLD BOOKS AND WRITERS 
EDITORIAL COMMENT THE CHILD AND ITS WORLD 


And many Others 
















Non-subscribers are again re- 


10 cents reg rei it is = to —_— HARPER & 
the in advance 

a copy week, as the editions are rapidly BROTHERS 
exhausted. »* ef »* 


$4 00 Franklin Square 


FOR SALE BY . 
a year ALL NEWSDEALERS | “® York Cty 
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Cook’s Flaked Rice 


For Breakfast Without Cooking. 


Take the Cook’s Flaked Rice from the package, put on just 
enough galt to season it, then pour on only enough boiling 
water to cover the flakes. 

Let it stand a second, until the flakes soften; if the flakes 
have not absorbed all the water, pour the water off, then serve 
with milk and sugar. 


DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks the flakes and spoils | 


the flavor, NO COOKING WHATEVER. 

The convenience of this article is evident. Its nutritive 
value can only be realized through experience. It is nota new 
food product. It is simply the very best rice, sterilized, and 
steam cooked. A book of tested receipts in every package. 
Follow directions. 


**GOOD FOR BABY, TOO.”’ 


Not Cooked While You Wait, Because There Is No Cooking. 


More Nourishing than Beef. 
Healthiest Food on Earth. 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., 1 Union Square, New York. 








we AMERICAN 
EBCIN RICETOCD SFE. 




















TRADE MARK . 


Small steel capsules, filled with liquid Carbonic-Acid Gas. 


MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING 


Enough ch Gite for 200 drinks oc- 
CONVENIENT cupy no more space than a single ordi- 


nary carbonic- water bottle. 
Every beverage, from can be given snap 
water to still wine, DESIRABLE and life in aninstant. 
A bottle may be used for years. 


Car 
bonated water will cost you a cent a ECONOMICAL 


glass, and is always ready. 
Write for booklet. All dealers. 


Pint Bottles . . . . « $1.50 upwards 
Pint Syphon Attachments ae 
Quart Syphons . . - + $3.00 upwards 
Pint SPARKLETS (10 i ina 1 box). . » 26 cents 
Quart SPARKLETS (10 inabox) . . 40 cents 


All sorts of fruit syrups and mineral tablets furnished. 


The Compressed Gas 


Capsule Company 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-FIFTH STREET 
New York City 











HARPER’S BAZAR ~ 


“Y€ Bride of ye Century ago.” 


” DEFENDER MFG. 
Sheets «= Pillowcases. 


Any of the brands here shown on Sheets and Pillowcases is a guarantee of 
quality, durability, and exact measurement.. No sweat-shop work. Every article 
is made on.our Own premises, and under the most rigid sanitary conditions, and 
each article is measured after hemming and finishing—nof before.. Careful house- 
keepers when purchasing bed linen will do well to insist on having those bearing 
the gummed label trademark of THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING 
CO., made of all grades from plain hemmed and hemstitched to fancy hemstitched 
of finest quality. ASK your dealer for them. 


Booklet on Sheets and Pillowcases FREE on appiication to your dry goods dealer. 








